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FROM THE ALBUM. 


THE SICKNESS OF THE POOR. 
S. » Dec. 22, 1822. 

My DEAR , You have often heard me say how fond I am 
of hard weather, and how much I regret the increased mildness of 
our late winters. My maxim, you know, is, that a hard frost out 
of doors, and a blazing fire within, form the pleasantest of all pos- 
sible temperatures and atmospheres. But I have, during this last 
week, witnessed a scene of such distress, aggravated in an extreme 
degree by the severity of the season, that my heart must be as cold 
and as hard as the ice of which I am so fond, if it were not to feel 
with keenness that the same causes which add to my pleasures, 
increase, in an equal, if not a greater, proportion the sufferings of 
those who seem born, alas! only to suffer. 

Of course, it is of the poor, the very poor, I speak,—for it is 
they alone who physically feel the severities of our northern 
seasons. I know there are many who shrink when the weather- 
cock points from the east,—who affect to be living conjunctions of 
the thermometer and barometer, feeling inwardly and intensely 
every gradation of heat and vicissitude of weather. But it is the 
very absence of real suffering from the elements that causes this 
affected, or, at any rate, trivial sensitiveness to their minuter 
changes. When these victims of ideal delicacy and imaginary ill- 
ness do venture to go forth, they are enveloped in a multiplicity of 
casings which preserve their bodies, like mummies, from the least 
touch of the outward air; and at home they have all those means 
and inventions to create heat and exclude cold which luxury has, 
of late years, superadded to comfort. But the poor have none of 
these ;—their coarse and insufficient covering has no winter increase, 
and their ill-built dwellings—with their creviced walls, broken 
easements, and doors that do not close,—remain unheated by the 
miserable fire which is scarcely sufficient to cook their scanty and 
unsavoury food. 

Most of us are apt to be hard upon the poor, and nearly all, I 
think, are too careless concerning them. We are earnest in preach- 
ing to them content, and look little to what causes they have for 
it. We strictly enforce their duties,—are discountenancing and 
harsh towards their few relaxations and pleasures,—and if they 
sink into misdoing, justice, severe and unpitying, is the utmost they 
have to expect. These assertions are not sweepingly and hastily 
made ;—you yourself, though not living much in the country, must, 
[am sure, have seen many individual instances of all of them. 
Whenever—and heaven knows it is sufficiently rarely —the labour- 
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ing man indulges at the village wake, or the market-town tair, are 
we not in haste to call him idle and dissolute? Do we not say, 
«« He complains of the hardness of the times, why is he not at his 
work? No wonder he should be poor, if he spends his time in 
diversion and debauchery?” Alas! should we call him who la- 
bours through the day idle if he pause one moment to wipe his 
throbbing brow? Should we be in haste to withhold the one 
honey-drop in a full-measured cup of bitterness? Look at the lif 
of a country day-labourer in England, and say whether it be one 
in which the duties are too few, and the pleasures too many. As 
long as toil, severe and continual,—and poverty, intense and unre- 
mitting—are reckoned evils, so long must the condition of ou 
working poor be considered one which demands at our hands the 
utmost compassion and forbearance. A poor man is a man still; 
he has the same impulses, appetites, and affections that we have; 
—but to us they give enjoyment by their indulgence,—to him sut 
fering, by their denial and restraint. It is said, for instance, that 
it is worse than improvident for a labouring man to marry, until 
he has acquired some probability of being able to support his family, 
or at least has laid by some small sum to set him afloat in the world. 
In this case, marriage would be denied to him altogether,—for, ii 
he were to wait till he could marry with prudence, he could never 
marry at all. The passions are coarser, perhaps, in lowly bosoms 
than in ours, but they are not less strong. It has been much the 
fashion of late to sneer at the loves of clowns and country lasses, 
but I have known as deep instances of attachment,—I have known 
affection as intense, as fervent, and even as morally, though not 
perhaps as socially, refined—in humble life, as ever was felt in the 
highest. 

If we go lower in the moral scale, and from innocent suffering 
descend to guilt, still we find almost as many causes to pity as to 
blame; at all events, we have strong reason to be thankful for ou: 
own more happily-cast lot. For, the same impulses which lead 
us into venial error, sink them into serious crime,—the same pas- 
sions which cause in us only moral misdoing, occasion in them ol- 
fences of deep guiltiness, visited by severe and ignominious penalty 
Why is it that so many crimes are committed among the lowe: 
orders of society, in comparison with those in the richer? Because 
they have such infinitely more temptation. A rich man has around 
him the necessaries, the comforts, the luxuries of life;—what ex- 
cuse has he to commit those offences which, as directly injurious 
to society, have been branded with shame, and made liable to pu- 
nishment? The poor man is starving, and he steals;—then the 
ery is raised of depravity, and the necessity of severe example— 
and he is hanged. Ought we not to bless that better fortune whicl: 
has placed us beyond the reach of temptations, under which, it is 
very probable, we also might have fallen? But the contrary is the 
case, whenever a man in the condition of a gentleman commits an 
act which is visited by legal punishment, all manner of pity is ex- 
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cited by his misfortune,—all kinds of influence are excited to pro- 
cure his pardon. ‘The poor man who sinned, perhaps—probably— 
in consequence of the extremity of temptation, is punished, with- 
out a question or a remark, as a matter of course,—while the gen- 
ileman, who has had comparatively no temptation, meets with all! 
consideration and leniency. 

It is this very matter-of-courseness which renders us so blind. 
ar, at least, so insensible, to the sufferings of the poor. Many per- 
sons, who are naturally humane, think slightly of what is of sucl 
every-day occurrence. But this every-day occurrence, which ren- 
ders the compassion less, makes the suffering the more. That 
which is constant, and to escape from which there is no hope, is 
surely the severest to endure. The representation which is given 
us of the punishment of another state is, that it is unremitting and 
eternal. 4 

There is also another class of persons who do not pity the poor, 
because they have been taught to consider them more worthy of 
envy. Their ideas of poverty are a white cottage, woodbine, and 
contentment,—brown bread, innocence, and clouted cream. In 
the estimation of such persons, those cares, anxieties, and passions, 
which create a storm in our hearts, leave unrippled the current of 
rural life. Alas! they exist there equally, if no more, and to them 
are superadded evils of which these dreamers of the golden age 
have no idea. The mental inflictions of those in humble life are 
not a whit fewer or less that those of higher station, and their phy- 
sieal sufferings are exclusively their own. But indeed’ physical 
sufferings always add increased sharpness and intensity to those of 
ihe heart and mind, Crabbe is the only one of our poets who has 
painted the poor as they are; and his pictures are in consequence 
such that it gives, to me at least, shrinking pain even to look on 
them. 

But I have wandered far from my original point, which was, to 
give you an account of a scene of poverty which I witnessed last 
week in my own village. On coming home the other day, I found 
at the gate a poor woman, who had come, she said, to beg a little 
wine for her husband, who was ill. The appearance of the woman 
herself was not a little melancholy and painful. She appeared to 
be under thirty, so it was not from age that the beauty which she 
evidently once possessed had faded almost entirely away. Her 
features had become pinched and sharpened. I say had become, 
for, as | am sure you know, nothing is more easy than to distin- 
guish when this appearance is natural, and when it is the effect of 
later and severer causes. —Her eye was sufficiently bright,—but, if 
i may so speak, it looked querulous and peevish, as if the spirit 
had become acrid in struggling with evils which it was too sensi- 
tive to bear meekly, and had too much strength to sink under. Her 
cheek was pale, not from the paleness of disease, but that dry white- 
ness which is produced by the effects of want. The skin was 
wrinkled, not with the furrows of age, but as if the flesh had fallen 
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away from beneath it, and it now hung loose upon the bone. Her 
voice was much what might be looked for from her person—sharp, 
thin, and (somewhat doggedly) complaining. I was much struck 
with her appearance, and the story of extrerae wretchedness which 
she told me; and, after giving orders for her to be supplied wit) 
what she wanted, I determined to go myself the next day to he: 
husband’s house, both to convince myself of the truth of her state- 
ments, and to give that personal aid of consolation and kindness, 
which is one of the greatest which a rich man can bestow on a poor 
one. If country gentlemen, and, still more, if the wives of coun- 
try gentlemen, knew the degree of good which they would do, 
merely by a little personal inquiry and relief, | am very sure 
that no selfish or falsely-sensitive feelings would withhold them 
from visiting the sick-beds of the poor. I have often seen the dif- 
ferent estimation in which the poor held those @ko were equally 
charitable to them in strict essentials, because the one visited them 
and the others did not. When a person of rank speaks soothingly. 
and with the expression of interest, to one in poverty and sickness, 
he knows that a// around him is not destitution and abandonment, 
—he sees that those whom he is used to look up to with reverence 
and respect, have some sympathy with what he feels—some com- 
passion for what he suffers;—and his eye rekindles, and his hear! 
again grows warm, with the gratification of one of the first wants 
which nature has implanted within us—that of fellow-feeling and 
condolence. As one of our greatest masters of the heart has said, 
it is not ‘ the bit and the sup”’ alone, but the giving them with “ th 
look o’ kindness, which gars them digest sae weel,”’ that is among 
the foremost of the good deeds by which the rich have it in thei: 
power to succour and to comfort the poor. 

In sickness, heaven knows, how much kindness and comfort oi 
all kinds are needed! You, my dear M , and all of us, must, 
I am sure, have felt what very wretches sickness makes us, even 
when we have every aid and alleviation which money can buy, and 
which ‘troops of friends” can tender or devise. Figure to your- 
self, then, what it must be in poverty. When the poor man is 
what he considers to be but slightly, but what we should regard as 
being severely, ill, he painfully continues his labour—for he knows 
that with the cessation of his labour his means of subsistence cease 
also. We all know what lassitude and loathing of exertion illness 
brings with it—imagine what it must be to be then exposed to the 
unpitying weather, and to active bodily toil,—when fever makes 
the head burning and dizzy, and the frame relaxed and tottering, 
to continue long hours at labour. When he can hold out no longer, 
and is driven to his bed in despair—what is his condition then? 
His wages cease with his work, and at the time when he needs 
comfort the most, he is obliged to pinch with even more than usual 
severity. His wants increase and his means diminish;—fuel to 
procure tolerable warmth,—food, such as sickness can alone tole- 
rate, and without which it is additionally wretched, but which is 
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far more costly than his decreasing means can aflord—medicine 
and inedical aid ;—all these things are added sources of necessary 
expense, at a moment when his wretchedly scanty pittance is en- 
tirely cut off. The probable consequence is that he goes without 
all—or at the best, that he procures them in a miserably inadequate 
degree. Then, if his illness lasts, he sees his wife and children 
hungering before his eyes,—he himself suffers with the utmost ra- 
pidity of increase,—and it is well if he do not perish in this state 
of unutterable wretchedness, leaving those who are still dearer to 
him than himself to starve. 

These feelings rose, as you may suppose, with some vividness 
in my mind, as I paced my way to the cottage of the sick man. 
It is at the extremity of the village, at the corner where the road 
turns to W . The situation is, as you know, considerably ex- 
posed, for theg#ind blows right over the heath, from the eastward, 
upon those houses which are too much up the hill to be sheltered 
like the rest of the village. It was then, (as, indeed, it still is,) an 
intensely hard frost,—a black frost,—bitterly cold, and accompa- 
nied by an easterly wind, which almost cuts you into two. When 
I entered the hut,—it can scarcely be called cottage—a scene of 
wretchedness presented itself, such as, though I have seen many, 
{ never witnessed before, and such as I devoutly trust I never may 
witness again. The man lay extended upon the miserable bed, the 
ragged coverlid and blanket of which, of unspeakable filth, were 
eked out with his own clothes, which were also spread over him; 
—the fire consisted of two sticks, placed point to point, and the 
feeble heat that they gave seemed to go up the yawning chimney, 
which admitted the freezing air. There were not any very obvious 
rents or dilapidations in the walls, but the cutting wind appeared 
to enter all around. I had on my great coat, and, of course, my 
hat, and yet I never suffered more severely from cold in my life, 
than during the ten minutes or quarter of an hour that I remained 
in the cottage. The wife was heating a little of the wine she had 
got the day before—and there were four children, all quite young, 
in different parts of the room, the only one of which the house con- 
sisted. In one corner was their bed—that is, there was some 
straw, which I should not have thought good enough for my point 
ers to lie on. The low prices have prevented the farmers from 
thrashing out their corn, and consequently there is a scarcity of 
straw. This is most severely felt by the poor—for, alas! you have 
no idea how many there are who, like these wretched children, 
have no other bed. They all were with naked feet, and their 
clothes seemed thin and scanty. They had that look also, which, 
though you do not know the age of the children, tells you that 
they are undersized ;—their skin was blue and mottled, and their 
whole frames were pinched with the cold. Each had a bit of the 
coarsest bread in its hand, on which had been smeared the least 
morsel of lard—and this was their dinner!—The woman seemed 
completely soured by poverty—she spoke once or twice sharply te 
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her husband, and harshly to the children—and yet evidently re- 
strained herself on account of my presence. Notwithstanding this, 
there was something about her which made me assured that she 
was not naturally shrewish, but that it was poverty and suffering 
which had made morose a disposition originally kindly. 

The sick man himself was an object of unmixed compassion. 
He had been a fine manly fellow in his person, and still was so in 
mind, and bore his sufferings, bitter as they were, with a steadiness 
and resignation of endurance, which might have done honour to 
higher philosophy. He had received a hurt in the harvest-season, 
which, without causing any definite disease, had undermined and 
finally destroyed his strength. He had struggled for a long time, 
—longer, perhaps, than in prudence he ought,—and he had now 
been confined to his bed upwards of three weeks. Though want 
had operated so fearfully, his mind had revolted fr@m asking what 
he considered alms; and, it was with much reluctance that, the day 
before, he had permitted his wife to beg a little wine, to relieve 
the extremity of his weakness. Though not in my own employ, 
I had previously known the man by sight; but, I certainly should 
not have recognised the strong stalwart fellow he had been, in 
the emaciated wretch who lay before me. His hand—the hand 
of a mature labouring man—was as thin and delicate as that of a 
girl of fifteen; his cheeks had literally formed a vacuum on each 
side between the jaw and the cheek-bone, and his voice was husky, 
and almost extinct. The dirt which his extreme poverty render- 
ed remediless, independently of its own disgusts and inconveniences, 
seemed to cause him shame; he apologized, repeated times, for the 
annoyance which it must occasion me, and appeared, while he suf- 
fered from so many causes, to be ashamed only of that. 

I asked him if he had had no medical advice. He said he had— 
that he had sent for Mr. F , who had been with him once, and 
had sent him “ some stuff,”’ but that it had done him no good. He 
added, that Mr. F asked him a few questions, but did not 
seem much to understand his case. That he had wanted him to 
examine his side, (where his hurt had been,) but that he said there 
was no occasion for it; and, that he hurried away, promising to 
come back the next week, but that he had never been there again. 
I confess I was a little indignant with this fellow for his heartless- 
ness and inhumanity, but I believe that such instances of both fre- 
quently occur. I remember one, when I sent an apothecary a se- 
cond time to a poor lad who was dying of consumption, and he al- 
most frightened the little remaining life out of his body, by scold- 
ing him for “ his forwardness in making gentlemen write notes to 
him, when he had given his case full attention before,’’—though in 
fact he had treated him much as F did this poor fellow the 
other day. 

This poor man’s case was like that of an hundred others, but it 
appeared to me cruelly severe nevertheless. His utmost and never- 
ceasing labour could procure only a shilling a-day, that is six shil- 
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lings a-week, and on this he had supported,—in extreme penury, 
certainly, but still supported,—his wife and increasing family. 
Let those who are inclined to think harshly or with recklessness of 
the sufferings of the poor, just reflect for a moment what it is to 
support a family on six shillings a-week. There is lodging, tood, 
clothes, and fuel, to be procured out of a sum which with us would 
not pay for one dinner. The consequence is, that they have all of 
them of the meanest kind, and in the scantiest quantity. The com- 
mon invocation of the beggars in the street, though I know it to 
be only by rote, has often touched me deeply, and wrung alms 
from me in despite of my better judgment,—‘* You have never 
known what it is to want!”’ Alas! what must it be, indeed, to be 
without those things which we have enjoyed as of course, until, 
like health, their value becomes disregarded, till we know what it 
is to need them. Take even the last necessity which I have named 
—fuel,—let us conceive what it must be, in weather like this, to 
be compelled to stint ourselves to the narrowest point in this, if not 
to be entirely without it. The chill of the limbs sinks into the 
heart, and our prospect never appears so gloomy and unhopeful, as 
when we are undergoing bodily suffering—that of cold especially. 
The man whom I was visiting had experienced all these wants to 
their extremity—he had toiled with that unremitting labour which 
is the only inheritance of the poor—he had seen his family in- 
creasing around him in a state little short of famine—he had seen 
his wife, whom he had married in the full gush of early affection, 
grow faded in person, and soured in mind—he had seen all this, 
and yet he had kept on with perseverance, if not with cheerfulness 
—in resignation at least, if not in contentment. But at last, 
when illness became added to poverty, his spirit, as he told me, 
sank within him at once; as the sturdy tree which has been un- 
moved by storms, is felled to the earth at once by one stroke of 
lightning. When he was laid on his bed, disabled by weakness 
and disease, and beheld—the reverse of the widow’s cruse—his 
handful of sustenance growing daily less;—when he saw the scanty 
portion of his children being progressively meted out with a more 
niggard hand;—when he saw his wife, whose heart remained unin- 
jured, however her temper might be touched, stinting herself that 
those children might want the less—alas! were not these things 
sufficient to sink the stoutest spirit into the utmost depths of hope- 
lessness and despair ? 

Those persons who adopt the worst part of the stoical philoso. 
phy, and steel themselves against compassion, by denying the ex- 
istence of pain (in others),—always reply to cases like this—* Why 
does he not go to the parish?”’ Alas! they, and such as they, have 
succeeded but too much in eradicating that fine spirit of indepen- 
dence which was the truest and noblest English quality,—and 
which was, more than all else, a stimulus to virtuous and honour- 
able exertion;—why will they sneer and carp at it in the few in- 
stances in which it still exists?—I can recollect, though still 2 
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young man, when an English peasant considered being on the pa- 
rish nearly as great a disgrace as being in gaol—when he would 
almost as soon have owned himself a felon as a pauper. © But this 
has nearly all vanished now—and there are very few who do not 
take the parish alms with equal, if not greater, readiness than the 
stipend of independent labour. But there are some who still 
nourish the old feeling on this score—and this poor man was one 
of them. I do not mean to say that he would rather have starved 
than applied for parochial relief—but I do say that he would have 
postponed it so long, that in all probability he would have perished 
from the lateness of the succour. 

I have, of course, had every assistance given to this poor fellow, 
and I trust he will get about again,—and by spring be able to re- 
turn to his work;—but, I assure you, the impression which the 
whole scene has made on me is of no slight force, and I think, will 
be of no short duration. We have a large party at this Christmas 
time ;—most of the usual Christmas revelries are going on,—and | 
cannot help dwelling in my mind, on the contrast between my 
home and his. There are many young people in the house, and 
we have music and frequent dancing ;—and last night the old oak- 
room was lighted up, and garnished with holly and ever-greens— 
there was a blazing fire in the chimney—every thing spoke of 
brightness and gaiety and joy—the young faces looked radiant and 
beaming with youthful happiness—and the young hearts seemed 
to beat in joyous accordance with the light and lively music. | 
looked on the scene before me, and I thought on that which I had 
so lately left—where Cold, Darkness and Hunger were the daily 
guests, and Sickness was now an added visitant;—where, while 
our hearts beat with the excitation of sociality and revelling, theirs 
ached with the gnawing pain of unvaried want and wretchedness; 
where, while we were enjoying all that this world gives to enjoy, 
they were suffering every infliction which God has doomed his 
creatures to suffer ;—where, while the crackling blaze of the Christ- 
mas fire was giving warmth to our limbs, and gladness to our eyes, 
they were shivering in the severity of the season ;—where, while 
we were feasting in the abundance of luxury, they were hungering 
unto death. 

I would only wish, that, at this time, when the house of almost 
every rich man throughout the land resounds with increased hos- 
pitalities,—he would think upon the enduring poor. This is the 
period which to him is the happiest of the year;—-the ties of kin- 
dred and of friendship are drawn closer;—friends, at other times 
apart, meet now—families, at other times separated, are now re- 
united ;—it is the season of the heart. But let him reflect, that to 
the poor man it brings no new comfort or enjoyment; on the con- 
trary, the cold of the winter is added to the severities which he al- 
ready endures. For him there is no Christmas-feast or wassail-cup 
—at his board there are no faces bright with the enjoyment of un- 
accustomed union, or of that expansion of heart which seasons of 
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iflection bring with their return. His enjoyments are fewer, ra- 
ther than more—his want is greater rather than less—than at other 
times. Let the rich man call these facts to mind—and let him ask 
himself whether any misery exists of his creating, or within his 
power to relieve;—whether his oppression, or even his selfish care- 
lessness, has made one heart sad at this period of gaiety—one fel- 
low-creature suffering at this season of enjoyment;—let him ask 
himself whether he has, as far as in him lies, fulfilled those pur- 
poses for which Providence has put wealth into his hand—the dif- 
fusing succour and kindly relief among the lowly, the poor, the 
suffering, and the sick;—let him rigidly ask his heart these things, 
before he permits himself to enjoy the pleasures and happiness 
which are clustered beneath his better-fortuned roof. 

I scarcely know, my dear M , why I write to you in this 
manner, for you have always had a warm heart to feel, and a ready 
hand to relieve, the distresses of those around you;—neither are 
you in that situation to which I now more particularly allude— 
that of a country gentleman. But I feel warmly on this subject, 
—and you know I always write to you with perfect unreserve. 
Would to God that those who do come within the scope of my ob- 
servations, would lay this matter seriously to heart. I am far from 
saying that there are not many who are all that can be demanded 
or desired as landlords and country gentlemen,—but, neither can 
it be denied that there are some who from want of feeling, and 
more who from carelessness, overlook, and leave unrelieved the 
sufferings of their neighbouring poor. 1 only wish that they had 
your heart, or you had their fortunes. 

Ever believe me, 
Most truly and affectionately yours, 


= 


ACCOUNT OF CAPTAIN FRANKLIN'S EXPEDITION TO THE STIORES 
OF THE POLAR SEA. 
{In compiling this article, we have made use of two reviews; the Edinburgh 
Magazine contains a better account of the progression of the expedition, and the 
i!bum a fuller narrative of the return.] 


Tuts interesting expedition is one of those arising out of the 
very laudable zeal felt by the present government, to extend the 
knowledge of geography and navigation. Its object was to co- 
operate with that under Captain Parry, in the great desideratum 
of fixing the northern boundaries of America, and exploring a 
oast, eighty degrees in extent, which has remained wholly un- 
known to our boasted science. Although this expedition, through 
the serious and terrible obstacles which it encountered, was able 
to accomplish only a small part of the objects contemplated, and 
though it effected its return only through a fearful train of disas- 
ter, it was yet executed in a manner creditable to the individuals 
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concerned, and has brought by no means a trifling accession to our 
geographical knowledge. 

Mr. Franklin and his companions sailed from England on the 
23d May, 1820; but we need not fill our pages by going over so 
beaten a track as that of the voyage thence to the Hudson’s Bay 
Factory at York Fort. They arrived on the 30th of August, con- 
sequently were unable to set out till the 9th of Sept., when they 
could hope to effect only a part of their course to the shores of the 
northern ocean. They were universally advised to take the beaten 
track of the fur-traders by Cumberland House, and the Great Slave 
Lake, as being, not indeed the most direct, but the best known, 
and where they could alone meet with the supplies and assistance 
which were essential. 

The first operation was to ascend Hill River, a laborious course, 
as the boats were generally to be dragged up by ropes; sometimes 
through narrow rocky channels, and several portages occurring, 
across which it was necessary to take out and carry the goods. 
This river derives its name from numerous little hills which ris 
on its banks, the highest to 600 feet, whence there is said to be a 
prospect of thirty-six lakes. The scenery was very pleasing. 

The head of Hill River is separated only by a rocky barrie: 
from the small stream of the Echimamis, which flows in an oppo- 
site direction towards Winnipeg Lake. On this large body oi 
water is Norway House, a smail factory of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Crossing Winnipeg Lake, they came to the mouth of the 
Saskatchawan, which is to be ascended, in order to reach Cumber- 
land House on the Pine Island Lake. Here the woods nearly 
disappear, and are replaced by low muddy banks, covered wit: 
willows and reeds. 

Cumberland House, situated on Pine Island Lake, is a settle 
ment farmed by the companies with a view to the fur trade. The 
habitations are constructed without much attention to comfort, be- 
ing merely log-houses, surrounded by lofty stockades, and flanked 
with wooden bastions. Being deterred by the difficulty of con- 
veyance from the use of glass, they supply its place very imper 
fectly by parchment. The settlement is entirely dependent for 
food upon the hunting of the Indians, which affords often a ver) 
precarious supply. However, the present governor, Williams, is 
attempting many improvements. He is rearing pot-herbs, grain, 
and domestic animals; all of which, with proper attention, the 
soil is capable of producing. There are thirty men belonging to 
the Hudson’s Bay, and a greater number belonging to the Nort! 
West Company. 

The Indians attached to this settlement, and who supply it with 
food and valuable furs, do not exceed a hundred and twenty, or, 
including their women and children, five hundred. This is the 
whole population scattered over an extent of about twenty thou 
sand square miles. They consist of the Cree Indians, or what the 
French call Knistenauz. Their character has undergone consi 
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tierable changes from their connexion with Europeans. Protect- 
ed from the assaults of their neighbours, they are no longer that 
warlike race which, according to the earliest accounts, made them 
the terror of this part of the continent. It might be well if this 
were all; but their passion for that liquid poison which the tra- 
ders employ as their principal medium of exchange, keeps them in 
a perpetual state of squalid poverty, and tempts them to the most 
humiliating expedients. Notwithstanding this passion, they con- 
tinue honest in a wonderful degree. All the implements of their 
chase are advanced to them in the autumn, in the confidence of 
its products being brought for sale to the traders who have fur- 
nished them. Food, and other articles, after being paid for with 
the quickly consumed commodity of spirits, are often left at their 
houses till an opportunity of conveyance occurs, without any dread 
of a failure in delivery. If the Indian ever fails, it is reluctantly, 
at the solicitation of rival traders, who scruple at nothing to sup- 
plant each other, and tempt him with the irresistible boon of rum. 
Generosity, a savage virtue, seems also retained in great perfection. 
While a hunter has food, he shares it with the rest of the eucamp- 
ment; and even his rum furnishes equally the means of intoxi- 
cation to the others as to himself. While this last case continues, 
indeed, he assumes a very lofty and commanding air, and his pre- 
tensions to superiority are readily admitted by those to whom he 
stands in so grateful a position. The Crees are enormous boasters, 
which our author attempts to palliate on the plea that it is merely 
on a principle of self-defence, to terrify all aggressors. 

The female sex is not quite so harshly treated as is usual among 
the North American Indians. They are indeed exposed to a good 
deal of outward contempt, and are not admitted on any solemn 
occasion, to eat in presence of their lords. Their work, how- 
ever, is not much more severe than naturally falls to the lot of 
the sex; cooking, making the hut, dressing the skins, &c., but, in 
case of sickness, the husband assists, and treats them with a good 
deal of kindness. We are sorry to find, in return, that the fair 
Crees do not adhere so strictly to the duties of their sex, as among 
some other Indian tribes. Not only is their conduct very unguard- 
ed before marriage, but matrimonial slips are not unfrequent; and 
the affair usually terminates by some act of revenge, not bloody, 
but pretty severe, of the husband against the seducer. Sometimes, 
however, the former makes a regular sale of his wife, at a rate fix- 
ed according to her age and other qualifications; though in the 
case of the most accomplished fair one, it never equals the price of 
a team of dogs. These poor Cree damsels have, we suspect, been 
little improved by their European connexions; especially as there 
appears to be a very numerous race of half breeds, combining the 
bad qualities of the natives both of Europe and America. 

These Indians have a more complicated mythology than their 
circumstances would have led us to expect. They worship Wae- 
sack-ootechacht, and Kepoochikawn, to whom they ascribe vari- 
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ous adventures, too like, in many respects, to those which the Pa 
gans ascribe to their Jupiter. Their chief act of worship consists 
in stewing themselves, for more than half an hour, in a hot va 
pour bath, after which they make presents, sometimes considera- 
ble. These are accompanied with a speech, in which the god is 
carefully warned of their value, and called upon to show his gra- 
titude. They have conjurors, in whose supernatural powers they 
place an implicit trust, and who exact from them large contribu 
tions. The chief proof of their divinity, which these persons give, 
is to make themselves be tied hand and foot, and placed in a con 
juring house, when they undertake to liberate their persons by the 
exertion of supernatural energies. Such a person came to Cum 
berland House while our party was there, and undertook, on con 
dition of receiving a capot, or great-coat, to exhibit this mark oi 
his powers. A conjuring house was therefore constructed, by 
striking four willows into the ground, joining their tops, and 
throwing a moose-skin over the whole. The wonder-working 
man being then fast tied, and placed under this covert, the Euro 
peans and Indians formed a ring round him, to view his achieve 
ment. For about half an hour he continued merely chaunting a 
monotonous hymn, but at the end of that time the conjuring house 
began to shake violently. The Indians now called out that the 
devils were beginning to act. The agitation, however, continued, 
without any result. In fact, the inclosed imposter had calculated 
on being tied by an Indian knot, which a very small dexterity is 
sufficient to shake loose; instead of which, he had been put inte 
the hands of a British tar, and Jack had made a point of showing 
himself no novice in the art. After long perseverance, he was 
obliged to give in, and to cry for help. After so miserable an ex 
posure, he could no longer show his face at Cumberland House, 
but took the earliest opportunity of decamping. He fared bette: 
than another juggler, who was so imprudent as to boast of having 
caused the death of an Indian child recently dead. The father. 
justly fired with indignation, snatched his gun, and shot him dead 
on the spot. 

As soon as Mr. Franklin and his party arrived at Cumberland 
House, they found the frost set in so intensely as to put out of the 
question their advance, during this season, to the Polar Sea. His 
zeal, however, induced him to push on to the more advanced set 
tlement of Carlton House, on the Athabasca Lake, where he ex 
pected to obtain much fuller information respecting the countries 
on the Great Slave Lake, and Copper-mine river. Dr. Richard 
son and Lieutenant Hood remained at Cumberland House, wit! 
instructions to bring forward the stores and materials as early in 
the spring as the weather would permit. Mr. Franklin set out, 
therefore, with all the equipments of an Arctic journey,—the 
snow-shoe, so skilfully contrived, that European art has been un- 
able to improve it; the dog-sledge, made of thin wooden boards; 
the capot, or great-coat, with hood going under the fur cap; the 
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leathern trowsers, and a blanket over al]. A weight of three hun- 
dred pounds is usually placed upon a sledge drawn by three dogs, 
which, however, does not travel more than fifteen miles a-day. 

Carlton House, very different from the splendid mansion of that 
name in the metropolis, is a mere provision-post, the quantity of 
furs obtained there being inconsiderable. The neighbourhood is 
occupied by the Stone Indians, a quite different race from the 
Crees. Their appearance is prepossessing, their countenances af- 
fable and pleasing, their eyes large and expressive, with a bold 
forehead, and rather high cheek-bones. Their figure is good, ra- 
ther above the middle size; their colour a light copper, their face 
and ears shaded with a profusion of yery black hair. They are by 
no means, however, such a docile and manageable race as the 
Crees. On the subject of animals, they have adopted a creed, that 
God created them for the common behoof of mankind, and that 
every person is entitled to them that has use for them. Nor does 
this remain in their minds a mere barren belief, but is reduced to 
practice to the utmost extent that circumstances admit. Should 
they find any person disposed to proceed upon a different view of 
the subject, they do not hesitate to make good their argument by 
shooting him through the body. There being here a variation of 
sentiment between them and the colonists, the strictest vigilance is 
necessary on the part of the latter, who cannot safely go to any 
distance, unless in parties, and well armed. 

The travellers had here an opportunity of seeing the mode ot 
catching the buffalo in what is called a pound; a process somewhat 
similar to that by which elephants are caught in Ceylon. A space 
of a hundred yards diameter is inclosed, and the entrance banked 
up with snow. For about a mile on each side stakes are driven 
into the ground at equal distances, intended to frighten the ani- 
mals by wearing the appearance of men. Horsemen with loud 
shouts, and men starting up from ambush, and firing guns, terrify 
the buffaloes, first into the space planted with stakes, and then into 
the interior inclosure, where, being pressed together, they are 
quickly despatched. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the goitre, with all its ac- 
companiments of deformity and idiotism, prevails strongly at Ed- 
monton, a post on the Saskatchawan. All the hypotheses founded 
on a high mountain position, that of snow-water most particularly, 
fail here; for the hunters who, travelling a great part of the win- 
ter, drink nothing else, recover; but as soon as they return to the 
fort, and drink the rivulets in its vicinity, the disease returns. Ii 
seems traced, with great probability, to calcareous impregnations, 
particularly with a species of new magnesian limestone. In this 
case, some process of purifying the water might preserve the inha- 
bitants from this frightful malady. 

From this place, a most extensive plain is said to reach as far 
as the sources of the Assiniboin, and the Missouri, in the Rocky 
Mountains. 
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On the 26th of Mareh, Mr. Franklin arrived at Fort Chepewyan. 
on the Athabasca Lake, after a dreary winter journey of eight hun 
dred and fifty-seven miles. It is an establishment of considerable 
extent, situated on a rocky point, with a tower for the purpose ot 
watching the Indians. During winter, it depends entirely for food 
on the fishing in the lake. Early in June, however, the snow 
melts, when the country appears well wooded, and is covered, in 
a few days, with a very brilliant vegetation. About two hundred 
and forty Indians bring their furs to this post. The Chepewyan 
Indians have been described by Hearne and Mackenzie. They 
have an appearance by no means prepossessing ; broad faces, pro- 
jyecting cheek-bones, and wide nostrils. They are reserved, sel 
fish, indefatigable beggars, neither graceful in receiving nor be 
stowing a gift: at the same time, instances of theft are rare. They 
have a high national pride, and call themselves, by way of pre- 
eminence, “ the people ;’’ while all other nations are designated 
by their own particular appellations. They formerly derived the 
greatest benefit from the services of the dog; but as they believe 
themselves to have originally sprung from this animal, a fanatic, 
some years ago, represented to them the impropriety of laying 
heavy burdens on their venerable progenitor. This wrought so 
powerfully on the nation, that they not only gave up using the 
dog, but by some process of reasoning, which it seems difficult te 
comprehend, destroyed the whole race, and are now obliged te 
drag the sledges with their own hands. 

The party being all collected, set out from Fort Chepewyan, ac 
companied by Akaitcho, an Indian chief, two guides, and seven 
hunters. On the Ist of September they arrived at a spot on Point 
Lake, where they erected a house, which they denominated Fort 
Enterprise. They had travelled along the shores of the Great 
Slave Lake, of which, and of other parts of the road, minute de- 
tails are given, in which, however, there is nothing particularly 
interesting. Numerous difficulties and obstacles opposed thei: 
progress, but much of their severest suffering arose from the mos- 
quito, which flourishes in this climate from May to September, 
but most particularly in July. It can penetrate the hide of a buf 
falo, and, if left undisturbed, soon swells into a transparent globe. 
The wound does not swell like that of the African mosquito, but 
is excessively painful; and to its tortures are added those inflicted 
by the horse fly, and by the sand fly, known in Canada by the 
name of Brulot. 

Fort Enterprise exhibited a Lapland climate; and the surround- 
ing country was entirely covered with herds of reindeer. The 
neighbourhood is inhabited by the Copper Indians, whose num- 
bers are estimated at 190 souls; 80 men and boys, 110 women and 
little children. They bear a general resemblance to the Chepewyans, 
but are considered more amiable, and have often manifested great 
kindness of disposition. Though they display that contempt of 
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women which is so general among Indians, they treat their wives 
well, and live happily with them. Only a few have more than 
one wife; the principal chief alone has three. 

On the 14th of June, 1821, the party set out from Fort Enter- 
prise, in the confidence of reaching the Polar Sea that summer. 
They passed rapidly over a number of lakes, the surface of which 
being frozen allowed the canoes to travel over it. This, however, 
was not unattended with danger, as the ice was broken in many 
places; they had also the discomfort of being obliged to wade in 
waist-deep before they could reach the solid surface. 

On the Ist of July the party reached the Copper-mine river, the 
descent of which was to bring them to the ocean. They found 
themselves for three miles involved in a succession of rapids, the 
canoes shooting through large stones, a single stroke of which 
would have destroyed them. Once entered, they could not recede, 
and were obliged to depend upon the skill of the bowmen and 
steersmen. The channel, too, was still not wholly cleared of drift- 
ice and snow. After leaving the rapids, the stream was about 300 
yards wide, flowing between banks of sand thinly wooded. 

As the party approached the sea, small parties of Esquimaux 
began to appear. The Copper-mine Indians had given the most 
alarming accounts of the ferocity of this tribe; but our party dis- 
covered nothing but terror, which induced them to fly at first 
sight, and rendered it scarcely possible to obtain any parley with 
them. It seems very clear that the Indians had been the aggres- 
sors against these poor people, and that there was nothing on their 
part but self-defence and retaliation. As their parties, however, 
multiplied, the Indians were seized with a panic that they would 
be surrounded, and their return cut off. Under the influence of 
this impression, they formed the resolution of taking their depar- 
ture, from which no entreaty or remonstrance could dissuade them. 
This was a serious blow to the expedition, and was aggravated, 
when the interpreters expressed an earnest wish to follow the ex- 
ample, representing that their services were no longer of use, 
when there were no Indians whose words they could interpret. 
As they were the only good hunters remaining, however, the party 
enforced the original agreement which bound them to remain, but 
were obliged to watch them carefully till the Indians were out of 
reach. 

On the 2ist of July, after a voyage of 334 miles from Fort En- 
terprise, Mr. Franklin and his companions embarked on the Arc- 
tic Ocean. As they were now on the scene, with a view to which 
the Expedition had been undertaken, we shall enter into their 
transactions in somewhat greater detail. 

The vessels turned to the eastward, and for four days found a 
coast stretching almost due in that direction. Notwithstanding 
occasional impediments from winds, ice, and fogs, they made four 
degrees of longitude. The coast was at first well covered with 
vegetation, but afterwards presented the most sterile and inhospi- 
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table aspect that could be imagined, being nothing but a succes 
sion of trap-rocks, the debris of which covered all the intervening 
valleys. The seas immediately along the coast presented an open 
channel, on the outside of which were crowded ranges of islands, 
rocky and barren, presenting high cliffs of a columnar structure. 
To successive groups of these were given the names of Couper 
Berens, (Governor of Hudson’s Bay Company;) Sir Graham 
Moore, Lawford, (Vice Admiral;) Sir Everard Home, Jameson, 
(Professor). One important feature was the appearance of a con- 
siderable quantity of small driftwood, of which no trace had ap- 
peared in the Copper-mine river, and which was not known to be 
brought down by any stream on this coast, except Mackenzie’s 
River. Its appearance here, therefore, indicated a current from 
the westward, and consequently an open sea on that side. 

On the 25th, the boats were involved in a very thick fog, and 
the sea was incumbered with large masses of drift-ice, through 
which it was extremely difficult to make their way amid the dark- 
ness. The coast, composed of craggy granite cliffs, admitted no 
landing, so that nothing could be more dreary, desolate, and peri- 
lous, than their situation. On the 26th, the fog having partially 
eleared away, they found that they had doubled a bold cape, to 
which they gave the name of Barrow. They then made their way 
through a narrow and ice-entangled channel, between what they 
supposed to be an island and the main; but when they were fairly 
through, it proved that both sides had been continent, and that 
they were in a close bay or harbour. The same wind, too, which 
had blown them in, rendered it impossible for them to get out; 
and they were kept some days inclosed here, while there was a 
fair wind for them in the open sea. This harbour, to which they 
gave the name of Detention, is good, situated in latitude 67:53 N., 
longitude 110-41 W. 

It was the 29th before, by favour of a land breeze, the party 
were able to extricate themselves from this unfortunate position. 
Then having passed what they called Moor’s Bay, and rounded 
Point Kater, they entered a deep bay, to which they gave the 
name of Arctic Sound. A change in the colour of the water indi- 
eated a river, which, accordingly, they found; and as their pro- 
visions were becoming spoiled, and, moreover, scanty, and the 
season wearing on, a party was despatched upward, to open, if 
possible, a communication with some Esquimaux hunters. They 
found no Esquimaux, but two deer, and a brown bear, the paws of 
which were boiled by the officers, and found excellent. 

The expedition now proceeded along the eastern shore of Arctic 
Sound, to which they gave the name of Bank’s Peninsula; and after 
sounding Point Wollaston, found themselves in another large open- 
ing. ‘They were unable to decide whether it was a bay or a pas- 
sage between islands, and were thus obliged to spend several days 
in exploring it. They at length ascertained it to be a very long inlet, 
stretching from north to south. They gave it the name of Ba- 
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thurst’s Inlet, and to several large islands on its western side, the 
names of Goulburn, Elliot, and Cockburn. 

It was the 10th of August before the boats were again in the open 
sea, and after some detention by bad weather, they were proceeding 
prosperously between the continent and what they supposed to be 
a large island, when they were dismayed to find that they were 
again in the heart of a large bay: which they could get out of only 
by retracing their steps. y gave the name of this bay to Lord 
Melville, and of several smaller bays branching out of it, to Sir W. 
J. Hope, Sir G. Warrender, and Captain Parry. The land was 
flat and barren, and the head-lands bore traces of visits from the 
Esquimaux, but none of them recent. 

On emerging again into the open sea, the attention of the com- 
mander was strongly called by his companions, to the state of the 
expedition. They were reduced to three days provisions, were 
destitute of fuel, and there was every appearance of the season be- 
coming unfavourable. In consequence of the time lost in explor- 
ing so many sounds and inlets, there could no longer be any hope 
of reaching Hudson’s Bay, and ascertaining its connexion with the 
ocean, which washes the northern coast of America. Under all 
these cireumstances, Mr. Franklin conceived himself not justified 
in exposing himself and companions to almost certain destruc- 
tion, by attempting to proceed farther. He merely sailed three 


days on to Cape — in latitude 68-18 N., and longitude 
coast, fro 


109°25 W. The m the entry of Melville Sound, to this 
point, runs due north; but there was an appearance of its then 
again trending to the east. Although Cape Turnagain is only six 
degrees and a half east of Coppermine river, they had sailed 555 
geographic miles. , 

The question was now to return, and it was necessary for them 
to effect this without food or any provision for traversing so vast 
an extent of the frozen regions. The route by which they came 
had the advantage of being known; but it was very circuitous, 
and could afford little of those supplies of food, of which they were 
in urgent want. After full consideration, therefore, it was re- 
solved to endeavour to penetrate direct to Fort Enterprise from 
Arctic Sound, by way of the river called Hood’s River, which fell 
tnto it. 

* * ” a * * = 

On the 26th, they commenced their inland course, by ascending 
* Hood’s River’”—which runs into the sea a little to the west- 
ward of Point Turnagain. After proceeding some way up this, 
the stream decreased so much, as to induce Captain Franklin to 
resolve on continuing the journey by land. He had the large ca- 
noes, in which the sea navigation had been made, broken up, and 
two smaller ones constructed of the materials, to the party 
across any rivers or lakes to which they might come. Every pre- 
paration was made to expedite the journey, and to afford additional 
comfort to the men. One of the tents was resigned to their use, 
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and the stores, books, &c., not absolutely necessary, were left be- 
hind en cache, that the burdens might be lighter. Every thing 
being ready, they set off on the morning of the 31st. On the Sth 
of September their sufferings began ;—the severity of the weather 
increased rapidly—and their stock of food was almost exhausted. 
During that day, and the next, they remained at their encampment. 
** As we had nothing to eat,”’ says Captain Franklin, “ and were 
destitute of the means of making a fire, we remained in our beds 
all the day. Our suffering from gold, in a comfortless canvas tent, 
in such weather, with the temperature at 20°, and without fire, 
will easily be imagined; it was, however, less than that which we 
felt from hunger.”’ On the 20th, they fell in with a herd of musk 
oxen :— 


“The party instantly halted, and the best hunters were sent out; they ap- 
proached the animals with the utmost caution, no less than two hours being con- 
sumed before they got within gun-shot. In the mean time we beheld their pro- 
ceedings with extreme anxiety, and many secret prayers were, doubtless, offered 
up for their success. At length they opened their fire, and we had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing one of the largest cows fall; another was wounded, but escaped. 
This success infused spirit into our starving party. To skin and cut up the ani- 
mal was the work of a few minutes. The contents of its stomach were devoured 
upon the spot, and the raw intestines, which were next attacked, were pronounced 
by the most delicate amongst us to be excellent. A few willows, whose tops were 
seen peeping through the snow in the bottom of the valley, were quickly grubbed, 
the tents pitched, and supper cooked, and devoured with avidity, This was the 
sixth day since we had a good meal. The tripe de roche, even where we got enough, 
only serving to allay the pangs of hunger for a short time.””—pp. 406, 407. 


It will scarcely be believed, that impatience of the labour and 
inconvenience of carrying the canoes, induced the hunters (as is 
most strongly apparent) purposely to destroy and leave them be- 
hind. They denied, indeed, its being done wilfully—but at all 
events it was done—and the latter sufferings of their journey may 
be principally attributed to this conduct. 

The following is the simple and unostentatious manner in which 
Captain F. records their daily endurance :— 


“ Our blankets did not suffice this evening to keep us in tolerable warmth; the 
slightest breeze seeming to pierce through our debilitated frames. The reade: 
will, probably, be desirous to know how we passed our time in such a comfort 
less situation: the first operation after encamping was to thaw our frozen shoes, 
if a sufficient fire could be made, and dry ones were put on; each person thev 
wrote his notes of the daily occurrences, and evening prayers were read; as soon 
as supper was prepared it was eaten, generally in the dark, and we went to bed, 
and kept up a cheerful conversation until our blankets were thawed by the heat 
of our bodies, and we had gathered sufficient warmth to enable us to fall asleep. 
On many nights we had not even the luxury of going to bed in dry clothes, for 
when the fire was insufficient to dry our shoes, we durst not venture to pull them 
off, lest they should freeze so hard as to be unfit to put on in the morning, and, 
therefore, inconvenient to carry,”—p. 414. 


On the 26th they arrived at the Copper-Mine River ;—and here 
the loss of the canoes was deplorably felt.—We shall give an ex- 
tract of some length to set before our readers the state of the party 
at this time. 
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“ September 29.—Strong south-east winds with fog ia the morning, acre. mode- 
rate in the evening. ‘Temperature of the rapid 38°. Thé men began at an early 
hour to bind the willows in faggots for the construction of a raft, and it was finished 
by seven; but as the willows were green, it proved to be very little buoyant, and 
was unable to support more than one man at a time. Even on this, however, 
we hoped the whole party might be transported, by hauling it from one side to 
the other, provided a line could be carried to the other bank. Several attempts 
were made by Belanger and Benoit, the strongest men of the party, to convey the 
raft across the stream, but they failed for want of oars. A pole constructed by 
tying the tent poles together, was too short to reach the bottom at a short distance 
from the shore; and a paddle, which had been carried from the sea coast by Dr. 
Richardson, did not possess sufficient power to move the raft in opposition to a 
strong breeze, which blew from the opposite shore. All the men suffered ex- 
tremely from the coldness of the water, in which they were necessarily immersed 
up to the waists, in their endeavours to aid Belanger and Benoit; and having wit- 
nessed repeated failures, they began to consider the scheme as hopeless. At this 
time Dr. Richardson, prompted by a desire of relieving his suffering companions, 
proposed to swim across the stream with a line, and to haul the raft over. He 
launched into the stream with a line round his middle, but when he had got a 
short distance from the bank, his arms became benumbed with cold, and he lost 
the power of moving them; still he persevered, and turning on his back, had 
nearly gained the opposite bank, when his legs also became powerless, and to our 
infinite alarm we beheld him sink. We instantly hauled upon the line and he 
came again on the surface, and was gradually drawn ashore in an almost lifeless 
state. Being rolled up in blankets, he was placed before a good fire of willows, 
and fortunately was just able to speak sufficiently to give some slight directions 
respecting the manner of treating him. He recovered strength gradually, and by 
the blessing of God, was enabled in the course of a few hours to converse, and by 
the evening was sufficiently recovered to remove into the tent. We then regret- 
ted to learn, that the skin of his whole left side was deprived of feeling, in conse- 
quence of exposure to too great heat. He did not perfectly recover the sensa- 
tion of that side until the following summer. I cannot describe what every one 
felt at beholding the skeleton which the Doctor’s debilitated frame exhibited. 
When he stripped, the Canadians simultaneously exclaimed, ‘Ah que nous som- 
mes maigres!’ I shall best explain his state and that of the party, by the following 
extract from his journal: ‘It may be worthy of remark that I would have had lit- 
tle hesitation in any former period of my life, of plunging into water even below 
38° Fahrenheit; but at this time I was reduced almost to skin and bone, and, like 
the rest of the party, suffered from degrees of cold that would have been disre- 
garded whilst in health and vigour. During the whole of our march we experi- 
enced that no quantity of clothing would keep us warm whilst we fasted, but on 
those occasions on which we were enabled to go to bed with full stomachs, we 
passed the night in a warm and comfortable manner.’—pp. 423-4, 

“ On the morning of the first of October, the wind was strong, and the weather 
as unfavourable as before for crossing on the raft. We were rejoiced to see Mr. 
Back and his party in the afternoon. They had traced the lake about fifteen 
miles farther than we did, and found it undoubtedly connected, as we had sup- 
posed, with the lake we fell upon on the 22d of September; and dreading, as we 
had done, the idea of coasting its barren shores, they returned to make an attempt 
at crossing here. St. Germain now proposed to make a canoe of the fragments of 
painted canvas, in which we wrapped up our bedding. ‘This scheme appearing 
practicable, a party was sent to our encampment of the 24th and 25th last, to col- 
lect pitch amongst the small pines that grew there, to pay over the seams of the 
canoe. 

“In the afternoon we had a heavy fall of snow, which continued all the night. A 
small quantity of tripe de roche was gathered; and Crédit, who had been hunting, 
brought in the antlers and back-bone of a deer, which had been killed in the 
summer. The wolves and birds of prey had picked them clean, but there still re- 
mained a quantity of spinal marrow which they had not been able to extract. 
This, although putrid, was esteemed a valuable prize, and the spine being divided 
into portions, was distributed equally. After eating the marrow, which was so 
acrid as to excoriate the lips, we rendered the bones friable by burning, and ate 
them also, 

“On the following morning the ground was covered with snow to the depth of 
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a foot and a.balf;-and the weather was very stormy. These circumstances rendec- 
ed fhe men again extremely despondent; a settled gloom hung over their coun- 
%enances, and they refused to pick tripe de roche, choosing rather to go entirely 
without eating, than to make any exertion. The party which went for gum re- 
turned early in the morning without having found any ; but St. Germain said he 
could still make the canoe with the willows covered with the canvas, and re- 
moved with Adam to a clump of willows for that purpose. Mr. Back accompa- 
nied them to stimulate his exertion, as we feared the lowness of his spirits would 
cause him to be slow in his operation. Augustus went to fish at the rapid, but a 
large trout having carried away his bait, we had nothing to replace it. 

“The snow storm continued all the night, and during the forenoon of the Sd. 
Having persuaded the people to gather some tripe de roche, 1 partook of a meal 
with them: and afterwards set out with the intention of going to St. Germain to 
hasten his operations, but though he was only three quarters of a mile distant, I 
spent three hours in a vain attempt to reach him, my strength being unequal to 
the labour of wading through the deep snow; and I returned quite exhausted, and 
much shaken by the numerous falls I had got. My associates were all in the same 
debilitated state, and poor Hood was reduced to a perfect shadow, from the se- 
vere bowel complaints which the tripe de roche never failed to give him. Back 
was so feeble as to require the support of a stick in walking; and Dr. Richardson 
had lameness superadded to weakness. The voyagers were somewhat stronger 
than ourselves, but more indisposed to exertion, on account of their despondency 
The sensation of hunger was no longer felt by any of us, yet we were scarcely 
able to converse upon any other subject than the pleasures of eating. We were 
much indebted to Hepburn at this crisis. The olives were unable from weak- 
ness to gather tripe de roche themselves, and Semandré, who had acted as our 
cook on the journey from the coast, sharing in the despair of the rest of the Cana- 
dians, refused to make the slightest exertion. Hepburn, on the contrary, ani- 
mated by a firm reliance on the beneficence of a Supreme Being, tempered with 
resignation to his will, was indefatigable in his exertions to serve us, and daily 
collected all the tripe de roche that was used in the officer’s mess. Mr. Hood 
could not partake of this miserable fare, and a partridge which had been reserved 
for him, was, I lament to say, this day stolen by one of the men. 

“ October 4.—The canoe being finished, it was brought to the encampment, 
and the whole party being assembled in anxious expectation on the beach, St. 
Germain embarked, and amidst our prayers for his success, succeeded in reaching 
the opposite shore. The canoe was then drawn back again, and another person 
transported, and in this manner by drawing backwards and forwards, we were 
all conveyed over without any serious accident. By these frequent traverses the 
canoe was materially injured; and latterly it filled each time with water before 
reaching the shore, so that all our garments and bedding were wet, and there was 
not a sufficiency of willows upon the side on which we now were, to make a fire 
to dry them.”—pp. 426-8. 


On reaching the southern side of the river, Mr. Back was sent 
forward, with three of the men, to search for the Indians,—going 
first to Fort Enterprise, where, or near where, they were expect- 
ed to be,—and where it was believed provision would be stored, 
and a communication be left by Mr. Wentzel, to guide the ex- 
pedition to the Indians. As the party advanced, the less strong 
began to fail altogether. On the second day, “ previous to setting 
out, the whole party ate the remains of their old shoes, and what- 
ever scraps of leather they had, to strengthen their stomachs for 
the day’s journey”—! At last, after losing one or two of the men, 
the rest, in despair, wished to throw down their loads, and to pro- 
ceed to Fort Enterprise with the utmost speed. ‘This, as Mr. 
Franklin observes, *‘ would have caused the loss of the whole 
party, for the men were totally ignorant of the course to be taken, 
and none of the officers, who could haye directed the march, were 
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sufficiently strong to keep up at the space they would then walk.”’ 
At last, it was resolved that Mr. Hood (who, from the /ripe de 
roche disagreeing with him, was become utterly weak,) and Dr. 
Richardson should remain behind, and that the Captain, with the 
rest, should proceed as fast as possible to the Fort, and send back 
relief. Accordingly, at the first place where there was a tolerable 
supply of éripe de roche and wood, the tent was pitched, and those 
two gentlemen remained, with Hepburn, who, (ever devoted to 
his officers) volunteered to stop with them. In the course of the 
next day’s march, four of the voyagers, including one named Mi- 
chel, failed in their strength, and returned to join Dr. Richardson 
and Mr. Hood. On the fourth day from this, the Captain and the 
remainder of his men reached Fort Enterprise—and what must 
have been the misery, utter and hopeless, of their hearts at that 
moment, when, instead of finding food and succour, they beheld 
‘*a perfectly desolate habitation !’’—‘‘ There was no deposit of pro- 
visions, no trace of the Indians, no letter from Mr. Wentzel to 
point out where the Indians might be found.’”? Mr. Back, how- 
ever, had been there, and left a note, dated two days before, stating 
he was going in search of the Indians, in a direction where one of 
the guides thought it likely they would be—and that he would 
send relief the instant he met them. If not, he purposed proceed- 
ing to Fort Providence, and sending immediately from thence. 

Captain Franklin and his people remained at the Fort, subsist- 
ing on the bones and skins of the deer, which had been killed 
during their former residence. They became, as may be supposed, 
daily more feeble :— 


“We perceived our strength decline every day, and every exertion began to 
be irksome; when we were once seated, the greatest effort was necessary in 
order to rise, and we had frequently to lift each other from our seats; but even in 
this pitiable condition we conversed cheerfully, — sanguine as to the speed 
arrival of the Indians. We calculated, indeed, that if they should be near the si- 
tuation where they had remained last winter, our men would have reached them 
by this day. Having expended all the wood which we could procure from our 
present dwelling, without endangering its falling, Peltier began this day to pull 
down the partitions of the adjoining houses. Though these were only distant 
about twenty yards, yet the increase of labour in carrying the wood fatigued him 
so much, that by the evening he was exhausted. On the next day his weakness 
was such, especially in the arms, of which he chiefly complained, that he with 
difficulty lifted the hatchet; still he persevered, Samandré and I assisting him in 
bringing in the wood, but our united strength could only collect sufficient to re- 
plenish the fire four times in the course of the day. As the insides of our mouths 
had become sore from eating the bone-soup, we relinquished the use of it, and 
now boiled our skin, which mode of dressing we found more palatable than frying 
it, as we had hitherto done. 

“On the 29th, Peltier felt his pains more severe, and could only cut a few 
pieces of wood. Samandré, who was still almost as weak, relieved him a little 
time, and I assisted them in carrying the wood. We endeavoured to pick some 
tripe de roche, but in vain, as it was entirely frozen. In turning up the snow, in 
searching for bones, I found several pieces of bark, which proved a valuable ac- 
quisition, as we were almost destitute of dry wood proper for kindling the fire. 
We saw a herd of reindeer sporting on the river, about half a mile from the 
house; they remained there a considerable time, but none of the party felt them- 
selves sufficiently strong to go after them, nor was there one of us who could have’ 
fired a gun without resting it. 
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“ Whilst we were seated round the fire this evening, discoursing about the an- 
ticipated relief, the conversation was suddenly interrupted by Peltier’s exclaiming 
with joy, “.dh/ le monde!” imagining that he heard the Indians in the other 
room; immediately afterwards, to his bitter disappointment, Dr. Richardson and 
Hepburn entered, each carrying his bundle. Peltier, however, soon recovered 
himself enough to express his joy at their safe arrival, and his regret that their 
companions were not with them. When I saw them alone, my own mind was in- 
stantly filled with apprehensions respecting my friend Hood, and our other com- 
panions, which were immediately confirmed by the Doctor’s melancholy commu- 
nication, that Mr. Hood and Michel were dead. Ferrault and Fontano had neci- 
ther reached the tent, nor been heard of by them. ‘This intelligence produced a 
melancholy despondency in the minds of my party, and on that account the par- 
ticulars were deferred until another opportunity. We were all shocked at be- 
holding the emaciated countenances of the Doctor and Hepburn, as they strongly 
evidenced their extremely debilitated state. The alteration in our appearance 
was equally distressing to them, for since the swellings had subsided, we were lit- 
tle more than skin and bone. The Doctor particularly remarked the sepulchral 
tone of our voices, which he requested us to make more cheerful if possible, un- 
conscious that his own partook of the same key. 

“ Hepburn having shot a partridge, which was brought to the house, the Doctor 
tore out the feathers, and having held it to the fire a few minutes, divided it into 
seven portions. Each piece was ravenously devoured by my companions, as it 
was the first morsel of flesh any of us had tasted for thirty-one days, unless indeed 
the small gristly particles which we found occasionally adhering to the pounded 
bones may be termed flesh.”—pp. 445-7. 


We now come to the tragical end of Mr. Hood, and the dread- 
ful step which Dr. Richardson found it necessary to take in con- 
sequence. We deem it due to the Doctor to use his own words. 
We first give the instance of Michel eating human flesh, to which 
we alluded at the beginning :— 


“On arriving at the pines, we were much alarmed to find that Michel was ab- 
sent. We feared that he had lost his way in coming to us in the morning, al- 
though it was not easy to conjecture how that could have happened, as our foot- 
steps of yesterday were very distinct. Hepburn went back for the tent, and re- 
turned with it after dusk, completely worn out with the fatigue of the day. Mi- 
chel too arrived at the same time, and relieved our anxiety on his account. He 
reported that he had been in chase of some deer which passed near his sleeping 
place in the morning, and although he did not come up with them, yet that he 
found a wolf which had been killed by the stroke of adeer’s horn, and had brought 
a part of it. We implicitly believed this story then, but afterwards became con- 
vinced from circumstances, the detail of which may be spared, that it must have 
been a portion of the body of Belanger or Perrault. A question of moment here 
presents itself; namely, whether he actually murdered these men, or either of 
them, or whether he found the bodies on the snow. Captain Franklin, who is the 
best able to judge of this matter, from knowing their situation when he parted 
from them, suggested the former idea, and that both Belanger and Perrault had 
been sacrificed. When Perrault turned back, Captain Franklin watched him until 
he reached a small group of willows, which was immediately adjoining to the fire, 
and concealed it from view, and at this time the smoke of fresh fuel was distinctly 
visible. Captain Franklin conjectures, that Michel having already destroyed Be- 
langer, completed his crime by Perrault’s death, in order to screen himself from 
detection. Although this opinion is founded only on circumstances, and is un- 
supported by direct evidence, it has been judged proper to mention it, especially 
as the subsequent conduct of the man showed that he was capable of committing 
such a deed. The circumstances are very strong. It is not easy to assign any 
other adequate motive for his concealing from us that Perrault had turned back; 
and his request over night that we should leave him the hatchet, and his cumbering 
himself with it when he went out in the morning, unlike a hunter who makes use 
only of his knife when he kills a deer, seem to indicate that he took it for the pur- 
pose of cutting up something that he knew to be frozen. These opinions, how- 
ever, are the result of subsequent consideration.”—pp. 51, 52. 
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This man’s conduct became daily more 
the following is the account of the final ¢ 


“ Sunday, October 20, In the morning we again urged Michel to go a hunting 
that he might if possible leave us some Provision, to-morrow being the day ap- 
Pointed for his quitting us; but he showed great unwillingness to go out, and lin- 
gered about the fire, under the pretence of cleaning his sun. After we had read 
the morning service, I went about noon to gather some tripe de roche, leaving Mr, 
Hood sitting before the tent at the fire-side, arguing with Michel; Hepburn was 
employed cutting down a tree at a short distance from the tent, being desirous of 
accumulating a quantity of fire-wood before he left us. A short time after I went 
out I heard the report of a gun, and about ten minutes afterwards Hepburn called 
to me in a voice of great alarm, to come directly. When I arrived, I found poor 
Hood lying lifeless at the fire-side, a ball having apparently entered his forehead, 
{ was at first horror-struck with the idea, that in a fit of despondency he had hur. 
ried himself into the presence of his Almighty Judge, by an act of his own hand; 
but the conduct of Michel Soon gave rise to other thoughts, and excited suspicions 
which were confirmed, when upon examining the body, I discovered that the shot 
had entered the back part of the head, and passed out at the forehead, and that 
the muzzle of the gun had been applied so close as to set fire to the night-cap be- 
hind. The gun, which was of the longest kind supplied to the Indians, could not 
have been placed in a Position to inflict such a wound, except by a second person. 
Upon inquiring of Michel how it happened, he replied, that Mr. Hood had sent 
him into the tent for the short gun, and that during his absence the Jong gun had 
gone off, he did not know whether by accident or not. He held the short gun in 
his hand at the time he was speaking to me, Hepburn afterwards informed me 
that previous to the report of the gun, Mr. Hood and Michel were speaking to each 
other in an elevated angry tone; that Mr. Hood, being seated at the fire-side, was 
hid from him by intervening willows, but that on hearing the report he looked up, 
and saw Michel rising up from before the tent-door, or just behind where Mr. Hood 
was seated, and then going into the tent. Thinking that the gun had been dis- 
charged for the purpose of cleaning it, he did not go to the fire at first; and when 
Michel called to him that Mr. Hood was dead, a considerable time had elapsed. 
Although I dared not openly to evince 
of the deed, yet he repeatedly protested th 
an act, kept constantly on his guard, and 
me together. He was evidently afraid of permitting us to converse in private, and 
whenever Hepburn spoke, he inquired if he accused him of the murder. 
be remarked, that he understood English ve 
der it unsafe for us to speak on the sul 
body into a clump of willows behind the tent, ; 
funeral service in addition to the eve 
such distinguished and varied talents 
ciated by the eminent characte 
calmness with which he contemplated the prob 
mon promise; and the patience and fortitude with which he sustained, I may ven- 
ture to say, unparalleled bodily sufferi 
of his distresses, Owing to the effec 
he ventured to taste it, he undoubted 
the party. Biche steth’s Scripture 
had fallen from his hand, and it is probable that he 
his death. We passed the night ir the tent together without rest 
i rmined on going to the Fort, w 


journey. We singed the hair off a part of 
the buffalo robe that belonged to Mr. Hood, and boiled and ate it. Michel tried 
‘o persuade me to go to the woods on the Copper-Mine River, and hunt for deer 


instead of going to the Fort. In the afternoon ‘a flock of partridges coming near 
the tent, he killed several, which he shared with us, 

“Thick snowy weather and a head wind prevented us from starting the following 
day, but on the morning of the 23d we Set out, carrying with us the remainder of 
the singed robe. Hepburn and Michel had each a gun, and I carried a small pistol, 
which Hepburn had loaded for me. In the course of the march Michel alarmed 
“s much by his gestures and conduct, was Constantly muttering to himself, ex- 
pressed am unwillingness to go to the Fort, and tried to persuade me to go to the 


gloomy and alarming ;— 
atastrophe :— 
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southward to the woods, where he said he could maintain himself all the winter by 
killing deer. In consequence oi this behaviour, and the expression of his counte- 
nance, I requested him to leave us and to go to the southward by himself. This 
proposal increased his ill nature; he threw out some obscure hints of freeing him- 
self from all restraint on the morrow; and I overheard him muttering threats against 
Hepburn, whom he openly accused of having told stories against him. He also, 
for the first time, assumed such a tone of superiority in addressing me, as evinced 
that he considered us to be completely in his power, and he gave vent to several 
expressions of hatred towards the white people, or, as he termed us in the idiom 
of the voyagers, the French, some of whom, he said, had killed and eaten his uncle, 
and two of his relations, In short, taking every circumstance of his conduct into 
consideration, I came to the conclusion, that he would attempt to destroy us on the 
first opportunity that offered, and that he had hitherto abstained from doing so 
from his ignorance of the way to the Fort, but that he would never suffer us to go 
thither in company with him. In the course of the day he had several times re- 
marked that we were pursuing the same course that Mr. Franklin was doing when 
he left him, and that by keeping towards the setting sun he could find his way 
himself. Hepburn and I were not in a condition to resist even an open attack, nor 
could we by any device escape from him. Our united strength was far inferior to 
his, and, beside his gun, he was armed with two pistols, an Indian bayonet, anda 
knife. In the afternoon, coming to a rock on which there was some tripe de roche, 
he halted, and said he would gather it whilst we went on, and that he would soon 
overtake us. Hepburn and I were now left together for the first time since Mr. 
Hood’s death, and he acquainted me with pert material circumstances, which he 
had observed of Michel’s behaviour, and which confirmed me in the opinion that 
there was no safety for us except in his death, and he offered to be the instrument 
of it. Ldetermined, however, as I was thoroughly convinced of the necessity of 
such a dreadful act, to take the whole responsibility upon myself; and immediate- 
ly upon Michel’s “se up, I put an end to his life by shooting him through the 
head with a pistol. Had my own life alone been threatened, I would not have 
purchased it by such a measure; but I considered myself as intrusted also with 
the protection of Hepburn’s, a man, who, by his humane attentions and devoted- 
ness, had so endeared himself to me, that I felt more anxiety for his safety than 
for my own. Michel had gathered no tripe de roche, and it was evident to us that 
he had halted for the purpose of putting his gun in order, with the intention of at- 
tacking us, perhaps, whilst we were in the act of encamping. 

“] have dwelt in the preceding part of the narrative upon many circumstances of 
Michel’s conduct, not for the purpose of aggravating his crime, but to put the 
reader in possession of the reasons which influenced me in depriving a fellow- 
creature of life. Up to the pee of his return to the tent, his conduct had beer. 
good and respectful to the officers, and in a conversation between Captain Franklin, 
Mr. Hood, and myself, at Obstruction Rapid, it had been proposed to give him a 
reward upon our arrival at a post. His principles, however, unsupported by a be- 
lief in the divine truths of Christianity, were unable to withstand the pressure of 
severe distress. His countrymen, the Iroquois, are generally Christians; but he 
was totally uninstructed and ignorant of the duties inculcated by Christianity; and 
from his long residence in the Indian country, seems to have imbibed, or retained, 
the rules of conduct which the southern Indians prescribe to themselyes.—pp. 
455-9.” 

Nothing, we think, can be more creditable to Dr. Richardsor 
than the simple and manly manner in which this occurrence is 
narrated. We can fully understand and allow for the difficulty of 
conveying to the reader the impression of the tones and manner ot 
the murderer, which sufficed, in addition to what he positively said 
and did, to operate full conviction of the desperation of his future 
purpose, on the minds of the Doctor and Hepburn. It is certainly 
a fearful responsibility to deprive a fellow-being of life,—but we 
think all must agree, that Dr. Richardson had no alternative. 
Throughout the whole book, nothing is more in view than the 


Doctor’s extreme and active humanity; we can well appreciate. 
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therefore, the feelings which such a necessity must have caused in 
him. Every reader, we think, must join in lamenting the death 
of the unfortunate Mr. Hood. A young man of such high promise 
from talent and energy, and of such amiable heart and eonduct,— 


is indeed to be grieved for;—how much more, then, when cut off 


in so terrible a manner! 

We have been drawn into such length of extract by this most 
interesting book, that we can scarcely afford room for the final re- 
lief of the party ;—we must, however, close our analysis with that 
account. On the Ist of November, Peltier, one of the best of the 
Canadians, died. On the 6th, the Captain gives the following sum- 
mary of the condition of the survivors: 


“ T may here remark, that owing to our loss of flesh, the hardness of the floor, 
from which we were only protected by a blanket, produced soreness over the body, 
and especially those parts on which the weight rested in lying, yet to turn our- 
selves for relicf was a matter of toil and difficulty. However, during this period, 
and indeed all along after the acute pains of hunger, which lasted but three or 
four days, had subsided, we generally enjoyed the comfort of a few hours’ sleep. 
The dreams which for the most part, but not always, accompanied it, were usually 
(though not invariably,) of a pleasant character, being very often about the enjoy- 
ments of feasting. In the day-time we fell into the practice of conversing on com- 
mon and light subjects, although we somctimes discussed with seriousness and 
earnestness topics connected with religion. We gencrally avoided speaking di- 
rectly of our present sufferings, or even of the prospect of relief. Lobserved, that 
in proportion as our strength decayed, our minds exhibited symptoms of weakness, 
evinced by a kind of unreasonable pettishness with each other. Each of us thought 
the other weaker in intellect than himself, and more in need of advice and assist- 
ance. So trifling a circumstance as a change of place, recommended by one as 
being warmer and more comfortable, and refused by the other from a dread of 
motion, frequently called forth fretful expressions, which were no sooner uttered 
than atoned for, to be repeated perhaps in the course of afew minutes. The same 
thing occurred when we endeavoured to assist each other in carrying wood to the 
fire; none of us were willing to receive assistance, although the task was dispro- 
portioned to our strength. On one of these occasions Hepburn was so convinced 
of this waywardness, that he exclaimed, ‘Dear me, if we are spared tu return to 
England, | wonder if we shall recover our understandings.’—pp. 465-6. 

“ November 7.—Adam had passed a restless night, being disquieted by gloomy 
apprehensions of approaching death, which we tried in vain to dispel. He was so 
low in the morning us to be scarcely able to speak. | remained in bed by his side, 
to cheer him as much as possible. ‘The Doctor and Hepburn went to cut wood. 
Chey had hardly begun their labour, when they were amazed at hearing the re- 
port of a musket. They could scarcely believe that there was really any one near, 
until they heard a shout, and immediately espied three Indians close to the house. 
Adam and I heard the latter noise, and | was fearful that a part of the house had 
fallen upon one of my companions, a disaster which had in fact been thought not 
unlikely, My alarm was only momentary. Dr. Richardson came in to communi- 
cate the joyful intelligence, that relief had arrived. He and myself immediately 
addressed thanksgiving to the throne of mercy for this deliverance, but poor Adam 
was in so low a state that he could scarcely comprehend the information. When 
the Indians entered he attempted to rise, but sank down again. But for this sea- 
sonable interposition of Providence, his existence must have terminated in a few 
hours, and that of the rest probably in not many days. 

“The Indians had left Akaitcho’s encampment on the 5th November, having 
been sent by Mr. Back with all possible expedition, after he had arrived at their 
tents. They brought but a small supply of provision, that they might travel quickly. 
It consisted of dried deer’s meat, some fat, and a few tongues. Dr. Richardson, 
Hepburn, and I, eagerly devoured the food, which they imprudently presented to 
Us, in too great abundance, and in consequence, we suffered dreadfully from indi- 
gestion, and had no rest the whole night. Adam being unable to feed himself, 
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was more judiciously treated by them, and suffered less; his spirits revived hourly. 
The circumstance of our eating more food than was proper in our present weak 
condition, was another striking proof of the debility of our minds. We were per 
fectly aware of the danger, and Dr. Richardson repeatedly cautioned us to bx 
moderate ; but he was himself unable to practise the caution he so judiciously re 


commended.”—pp. 466-7. 


Farther relief subsequently arrived,—and after an interval,—in 
which they in same degree recovered their strength,—they pro- 
ceeded to Fort Providence, where they found Mr. Back. Her 
they remained till the summer,—when they set out on their return 
to England. 

Our readers, we think, must now share with us the admiration 
which we expressed of Captain Franklin and his associates, at the 
commencement of this article. Never was the Christian spirit so 
truly evinced as in the conduct of these gentlemen. The long en- 
durance of continued suffering is far, far more terrible than any di- 
rect torture; for, however intense, that must be speedy also. And 
throughout this course of continued and awful agonies, scarcely 
even a word of repining passed the sufferers’ lips. They joined 
in their trust in the Almighty, as in the prayers which they 
breathed unto him ;—and their self-sacrificing conduct towards each 
other was, indeed, the practice of Christian piety. We can call it 
nothing short of sedime. 

There is a very full Appendix on matters of science and natural 
history. The book is very handsomely got up—being beautifully 
printed, and embellished with numerous engravings, from admira- 
ble drawings by Mr. Back and Mr. Hood. Both these gentlemen, 
indeed, seem to have been peculiarly qualified by their talents, for 
a service of the nature of that on which they were sent. The 
other qualities of Mr. Hood have been sufficiently displayed in the 
extracts we have made. Mr. Back’s name is, perhaps, less before 
our readers, from his being chiefly employed on detached services, 
—his narrative of which we have been obliged, for the sake of con- 
tinuity, to omit. But we cannot conclude without observing, that 
it was by his ardent and indefatigable exertions,—by his decision, 
courage, and contempt of personal sacrifices,—that the ultimate 
rescue of his fellows was achieved. 

In conclusion, we must again repeat our deep sense of the vene- 
ration which is due to conduct and character such as these—and 
our conviction, that it needs but the circulation of the story to 
render that feeling as general as, in our own case, it is ardent and 


sincere. 


HOME, 


Wuew on the last far height, we pause, to throw 
A parting look upon our home below, 

And gaze in silence on the peaceful bow’rs 
That gave their shelter to our happier hours ; 












Home. 


While, through the twilight of the past, flit by 
Its shadowy forms, to Memory’s musing eye, 
How long, ere from the summit of the hill 
We turn the foot that there would linger still! 
And when that scene sinks down its ridge behind, 
Do they too set,—the visions of the mind ? 
Ah, no! the winds may waft, the billows bear 
‘Yo other lands, but they will haunt us there— 
The shadows of the past, that round us grow 
More deep, as life’s declining sun is low. 

In all its wanderings still the heart is true 
To that lov’d scene where its young feelings grew : 
E’en when its wither’d hopes around it fall, 
Like faded wreaths in some forsaken hall, 
Still o’er the waste of sorrow unforgot, 
Green and unfading blooms that haliow’d spot ; 
Its memory steals along life’s sullen stream, 
As breaks o’er clouded seas the setting beam. 


Though brighter lands beyond the ocean lie, 
And softer scenes there woo the raptur’d eye ; 
Yet, to the pilgrim’s heart they cannot bring 
The charm that breath’d in youth, from each fair thing, 
Around the haunts where pass’d his infant hours, 
When life and feeling seem’d to dwell in flow’rs; 
A voice in every breeze; in leaves that hung 
Upon the waving woods, a whispering tongue ; 
When heaven and earth seem’d join’d, the skies to rest 
On ocean’s margin, and the mountain crest ; 
When, in the silent night, his infant glance 
Was cast in wonder on the blue expanse, 
And gazing on the stars so bright and fair, 
He wish’d, e’en then, for wings to waft him there. 
With tiny hands stretch’d upwards to its dome, 
F’en then the heart hath sigh’d for its high home, 
And wept for other worlds, ere yet its tear 
Was shed o’er sorrows all undreamt of here ; 
Ere yet it knew, that, launch’d on life’s rough wave, 
Its bark must drift to that dark port, the Grave! 


Thou who in foreign lands hast lonely stray’d 
*Midst Nature’s scenes of solitude and shade, 
Know’st when the winds had wafted some sad strain, 
How from oblivion broke the past again : 

Seem’d not a voice to hail thee from that shore, 

That home, perchance, revisited no more, 

Save when in dreams, beyond the power of Fate, 

The soul flies there like wild-bird to its mate— 

Flies to that far, but unforgotten land, 

Where first upon the eye creation dawn’d— 

Where, like sweet flow’rs, the heart’s pure feelings sprung, 
Ere yet the weeds of passion round them clung? 

But when the fleeting days of youth depart, 

And from their dream awakes thy cheated heart, 
Returning home at last, in hopes to meet 

That peace the world bestow’d not in retreat, 

Once more, in summer’s greenest garment drest, 

Thy native vale receives thee to its breast, 

Oh! hope not for its former joys again, 

Though fair as ever all its scenes remain; 

Though steals as soft each murmuring stream along, 
And sweet as e’er the wild wood’s evening song; 
There’s something sadly changed—the heart,—the hear! 
That could a charm to all around impart, 





Home. 


E’en to the leaves that whisper’d on the stem, 
Deeming that its own sweetness dwelt in them ; 
That heard the music of its well-tun’d strings 
Flow in the sounds of dead, unconscious things— 
The heart, indeed, is changed, the spell is gone, 
The scene remains, but, ah! the soul is flown' 
The friend of youth is miss’d, and where is he ? 
That starting tear too well can answer thee— 
Yon Sun, that sheds o’er summer seas his beam, 
Smiles on his sleep, the sleep without a dream! 

But, oh! how sad his fate whom early crimes 
Have doom’d to die in far and friendless climes ; 
Ere yet the heart, to native feelings cold, 
Is heedless where its number’d throbs are told; 
While rolls *twixt him and all he loves, the wave 
That parts for ever sure as doth the grave! 
Ah! birthe r severs; for the sod we tread, 
Alone divides the lwing from the dead ! 

Through the long night, the night of fate and fear, 
When drifts the bark upon her dark career, 
Far o’er the wintry waters doom’d to roam, 
How wakes the memory of our peaceful home! 
How have they sigh’d for that !—the wanderers gone 
To brave the terrors of the Frigid Zone ; 
To sweep those sullen seas where winter piles 
His snowy mountains and his icy isles; 
And shrouds in polar glooms bis hoary form, 
And from his garner-house sends forth the storm ; 
Or while the roaring seas are tempest-toss’d, 
Bids them be still, and fetters them in frost !— 
Perchance e’n now their hapless barks may be 
Chain’d in the bosom of a waveless sea, 
While the leng night hath clos’d around them there 
Like the all-circling shadow of despair ; 
Or cheer’d at last, perhaps, by distant dawn, 
And when in gulfs the ice began to yawn, 
With such continuing roar, in masses hurl’d, 
As seem’d the thunders of a rending world,— 
The floating fragments each frail bark have crush’d, 
And hopes and fears for ever deeply hush’d! 
No—something whispers they shall yet return, 
And hints that they have cross’d the dreary bourne ; 
The mystic pass, untraced by man, which Fate 
Seem’d to have clos’d with an eternal gate ! 


Ye links that bend us to our place of birth! 
Ye sacred feelings cherish’d at its hearth! 
But that your magic makes a desert fair, 
Man were asad and homeless wanderer. 
The boundless North,—earth’s regions cold and rude, 
Would slumber then one lifeless solitude ; 
Untrod by him would Switzer’s mountains rise : 
Unheeded were the strain on which he dies; 
Unknown the rapture through his heart that thrills, 
Who hails from foreign lands his native hills. 


Home! where the morn of life in brightness rose ! 
Home! where we hope its peaceful eve will close! 
Thine are the varied scenes that might beguile 
E’en from a Stoic eye the tear and smile. 

Oh! when like spring-buds of the parent tree, 
The cherubs hang around the father’s knee ; 
Who but a sire shall speak that purest bliss, 
That thrills the heart in every infant kiss! 








“in Every Day Occurrence. 


Thine, too, the stolen glance of secret wo, 

That sees on Beauty’s cheek Consumption’s glow— 
That rose, whose hue seems of celestial birth, 

Too fair a flower to blossom long on earth ;— 

With sorrow’s pang, increasing day by day, 

(The ceaseless drop that wears the stone away,) 
The lover marks her bright unearthly bloom, 

And sees her wedded to an early tomb! 


What though thy joys and sorrows, deep, not loud, 
Touch not the bosoms of the high-born crowd ? 
What though to fashion’s minions all unknown ? 
With such a sympathy they’d blush to own, 

Whose lives roll on like shallow streams that stray, 

With brawl and bubble on their barren way ; 

With whom a sound can sanctify a sin, 

A gorgeous garb redeem the fool within : 

Thine the first friendship, and the earliest love, 

That time and distance strengthen, not remove ; 

And with thy peaceful scenes are closely join’d 

The thousand pleasing pictures of the mind, 

That bright as stars along a cloudless sky, 

Shine through the silent night of memory ! [ond Mag. 


FROM THE ALBUM, 
AN EVERY DAY OCCURRENCE. 
From my Memoirs. 


I nAp last seen Mr. Disbrook when I was quite a child,—a child 
about six years of age; when I sat upon his knee, and listened most 
attentively to the wonderful and very entertaining stories which he 
used to tell me. I then was very wild and happy; and he was one 
of those fine, free-hearted fellows who are not foo aware of their own 
importance, to notice children. I had raced with him,—ay, and 
beaten him too, down the long walk at Fromewood. I had gal- 
loped over Shrawford-common on my black pony beside him, 
even when he was mounted on his superb hunter, “‘ Duke Hum- 
phrey.” By the bye, that Duke Humphrey was out of Sir Charles 
Bunbury’s famous Jezebel. 

I was, when I had last seen Mr. Disbrook, a thoughtless child, 
yet not so thoughtless as to forget him;—for years he held a most 
distinguished place in my memory and affections. 

We left Wiltshire; I was sent off to school, and my father sold 
Fromewood to Lord M s. Eleven years passed away before 
I beheld again our old residence. I went down with my father to 
visit Lord M s. Fromewood was ever a most interesting 
place to me;—I was born there, and of course I was never tired 
of exploring all my old haunts about the house and grounds; | 
loved them with all the clinging fancies, and fond associations of 
boyish memory;—some corners in my heart remained as young 
and child-like as ever, and into those corners a thousand feelings 
had crowded and kept close, which I begun to feel half ashamed 
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of permitting to come abroad, as I grew into a tall, and—I1 must 
confess it—rather an awkward lad, neither a man nor a boy. 

The second day after my arrival at Fromewood, | heard that 
Mr. Disbrook was in the house. I was in my bed-room just then, 
for I went up rather early to dress for dinner, because,—now don’t 
smile—because I was anxious to try the powers of the first razor 
I had ever possessed. I had stirred up a famous lather, and was 
standing on tiptoe before the glass,—the soap-suds half stopped up 
my nostrils,—I had drawn the razor from the hot water, and was 
already brandishing the reeking blade, when my father opened the 
door, and said, “‘ Charles, I hear that Mr. Disbrook is in the li- 
brary.” Down went the razor,—the foaming bubbles of the lather 
shrank away in the shaving-box,—I wiped the soap from “ my un- 
razored lip’’ and chin,—flung on my coat and waistcoat, and was 
down stairs ina minute. The image of Mr. Disbrook had so long 
hovered about my memory, that 1 had shaped his character, and 
even his person, to my own favourite ideas of my old kind hearted 
companion. For the moment I quite forgot that I was no longer 
a boy ;—I rushed into the room, and seized his hand. I knew that 
[ could not be mistaken, for he was in the library alone with Lady 
M s. I scarcely looked up, my whole heart was dancing with 
joy; a thousand words were at my tongue’s end, when I did look 
him full in the face, and really stared at him, for I saw a look of 
calm, cool surprise, and felt only the coldest return to my hearty 
shake of the hand. ‘“ Don’t you remember me?’’ I exclaimed, 
eagerly. “I cannot say I do, Sir,’’ replied a very tranquil voice, 
while a provokingly quiet smile just curled his lip. ‘ I am Charles 
Ss r. Don’t you remember a wild mischievous boy, who was 
much noticed by you a long while ago?—I am sure you must re- 
member.”’.... I paused, for my eye met his. “I have some 
slight recollection, but it must, indeed, be a long time ago,”’ said 
the voice, in a still cooler tone, while the smile lost all its dim lus- 
tre. It was not what he said—it was his look, and that I can’t 
describe—though I don’t forget it. I could not help sinking into a 
deep reverie for some minutes,—then my thoughts woke up, and 
I became seventeen again,—all my cool common-place feelings re- 
turned at once. Mr. Disbrook had turned away—lI looked round, 
and attentively surveyed him from head to foot, to observe if it 
were really the Mr. Disbrook, the gay friend of my boyhood, who 
stood before me. There was enough of his former self remaining 
to tell me I was not mistaken as to the person; but the Mr. Dis- 
brook I now beheld was a staid, thin, gentlemanly man, much 
shorter than myself. I listened, half unconsciously, to his voice, 
—he was talking in a dry languid tone to Lady M s, about the 
state of the roads. The window was open—lI stepped out into the 
verandah, and began to think. I gravely walked down the steps, 
still in deep thought ;—onward I walked, till I stopped at the gate 
of the Mill-Meadow,—or rather, the gate stopped me. There I 
stood leaning both my elbows on the gate, and my head on both: 
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my hands, whistling very loudly,—but not for want of thought. 
Was there ever any thing more annoying?—Up rushed a gallop- 
ing, scampering, herd of pigs, which had been grubbing about in 
the field. They heard my whistle, and came grunting, and poking 


their snouts through the lower bars of the gate. I was completely 
disconcerted, and burst out into an absolute roar of laughter. It 
was too late to try my new razor that day. Mr. Disbrook stayed 


to dinner;—I rather like him. 


To ——. 


*Tis all too true—that faded cheek, 
That sunken eye, 

Those accents tremulous and weak, 
That tear, that sigh,— 

With idle hope I’ve watch’d thy brow 
From day to day ;— 

‘Tis vain—a little while, and thou 
Wilt pass away! 


Nay, dear one! cease that soothing 
look, 
That soothing tone, 
Chou dost not think that 1 could brook 
To be alone. 
Thou wilt not say that I could bear 
On this dear spot 
To seek thy footstep every where, 
And find it not! 


That Sun will shine as bright above 
In other days; 

The Moon we used to watch and love, 
Still win my gaze ; 

The flowers, that shar’d our gentlest 


care, 
May still bloom on, 
Onr bird pour forth its song ; but where 
Wilt thon be gone? 


Mine eyes must close—where can the 
For aught so dear? [see 

My lips be mute—why should I speak ? 

Thou wilt not hear! 

So, dearest! cease that soothing look, 
That soothing tone; 

Thou dost not think that I could brook 
To be alone! 


{ Taterary Gaz. 


FROM THE ALBUM. 
MADAME DE STAEL. 


In turning over, the other day, the pages of ‘* Grimm’s Corres- 
pondence,’”’ a book to which every lover of literature must always 
recur with delight, we chanced upon the following notice of one 
of Madame de Staél’s earliest productions, if not her very earliest, 
—and which is not included in her published works. It is always 
curious to observe the first buddings and indications of a mighty 
genius, and equally so to turn to the expression of contemporary 
opinions and prognostics, when we have all the subsequent facts in 
our possession. It is, as we have said elsewhere, one of the pecu- 
liar gifts of M. de Grimm, to forestall, in nearly every instance, the 
judgment of posterity. In other critical writers we often find en- 
tertainment from the discrepancy between the prophecy and the re- 
sult; but this very rarely happens with him. With reference to 
Madame de Staél, he has from the first spoken of her in the high- 
est terms, even in the notice of the very early attempt which we 
subjoin. It is, as will be seen, of a comedy. It is strange that 
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Madame de Staél has written so little that is comic, for her pow- 
ers in that way were really great,—a fact which would not exactly 
be imagined from her graver works. In several brilliant instances, 
of late years, humour, seriousness, and pathos have been alternate 
in the same work; but Madame de Staél has never varied the two 
latter with the flashes of her wit. Very few tokens of it, indeed, 
exist, except in the little comedies, composed solely for family re- 
presentation, which are published among her posthumous works. 
But these are excellent. Some passages in “ Le Capitaine Kerna- 
dec,”’ remind us of Moliére. 

The notice, of which we have been speaking, is as follows. It 
is dated in 1778. 

* Pendant que M. Necker fait des arréts qui le couvrent de 
gloire, et qui rendront son administration éternellement chére a la 
France ; pendant que Madame Necker renonce a toutes les douceurs 
de la société pour consacrer ses soins a |’établissement d’un nouvel 
hospice de charité; leur fille, un enfant de douze ans,* mais qui 
annonce deja des talens au dessus de son Age, s’amuse & composer 
de petites comédies dans le goat des demi-drames de M. de Saint- 
Mare. Elle vient d’en faire une en deux actes, intitulée Les Jn- 
eonvéniens de la Vie de Paris, qui n’est pas seulement fort éton- 
nante 4 son 4ge, mais qui a paru méme fort supérieure a tous ses 
modéles. C’est une mére qui a deux filles, l’une élevée dans la sim- 
plicité de la vie champétre, l’autre dan tous les grands airs de la 
eapitale. Cette dernicre est sa favorite, grace i son esprit et a sa 
gentillese; mais le malheur oj cette mére se trouve réduite par la 
perte d’un proces considérable lui fait voir bientét laquelle des deux 
méritait le mieux son estime et sa tendresse. Les scénes de ce petit 
drame sont bien li¢es, les caractéres soutenus, et le developpement 
de l’intrigue plein de naturel et d’interét. M. Marmontel qui l’a 
vu représentée dans le salon de Saint Ouent par l’auteur et sa pe- 
tite société, en a été touché jusq’aux larmes.”’ 


FROM THE EXAMINER, 


Extract from a Letter from “ Jonas, an Ex-Mail Horse.”’ 


Soon after, I found myself a fresh and healthy young horse, in 
the hands of a dealer:—and oh! Sir, now comes the bitter tale of 
wo. Men change themselves sometimes into strange and disgust- 
ing animals, and think themselves happy and respectable; but 
never to the deadliest foe I have had, would I wish the misery of 
being, as I was, tortured to death in the traces of that curse upon 
horse-flesh, a fast-travelling mail. I have much to say, and I am 
sure that from so intelligent and all-knowing a being, you would 
like to Aear much; but I have been of late so distressed for breath, 


* She was not more than ten years old. 
+ Maison de campagne de M. Necker. 
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.uat I have the greatest horror of wasting it: I will, therefore, only 
just beg you to imagine, as well as you can, the panting, the toil, 
the sweat, the agony, the terrors, the pain—the labouring of the 
heart and lungs—the reeling of the head—the sinking of the knees 
—the bursting of the eyes—the lolling tongue—the parched throat 
—the brutal and maliciously-aimed scourgings—and all the dread- 
ful miseries to which the poor animal is doomed who, for the 
despatch of business, must run ten miles an hour! You may 
imagine it as much as you will, but you must come infinitely short 
of the sad reality: I know it, but I cannot tell it. 

I felt a little consolation, one night, at the outset of the stage— 
(we worked only seven miles an hour then)—to hear the guard 
(who having no passengers thought it unnecessary to take care of 
the bags, and had therefore perched himself on the box) say to the 
coachman, (excuse these parentheses, for I have the rumbling of 
the wheels yet in my head,) I felt a little consolation, I say, to 
hear him, after d his eyes, remark to the coachman that there 
was a bill then in the house—(ah, Sir, 7 was in that house when I 
was not a horse)—for preventing cruelty to animals. I was con- 
soled, Sir, for I hoped for some relief; but good heavens! “ what 
a piece of work is man :”—** There is, is there?” said the dram- 
drinking brute who drove us, giving me at the same moment a 
furious cut over the eyes, though I assure you, Sir, I was then 
drawing more than my share, while the off-wheeler was running 
in slack traces;—‘‘ There is—is there?”’ said he, b his limbs 
—(and here, Sir, I could not help joining in his curse, which, for 
a horse, you know was wrong)—* and there’s another bill in the 
house, too, I hear ’em say, for making the mail run twelve miles 
an hour.” I heard, and my heart sunk within me—I don’t know 
if the bill passed, but we soon found that we must run ten miles 
in the hour. The first dreadful evening came on: in the 15th 
mile I laboured in agony: a hill was then before us, but we must 
not slacken:—the whip resounded;—the curse roared over our 
heads :—we strained—we panted—we reeled—we trembled—we 
groaned !—Already at the brow of the hill we had arrived, when 
my heart burst, and I was released from torment, and life in a mo- 
ment! 


COLERIDGE. 


FROM THE SAME, 


Tuere has lately issued from the press, a work entitled ‘ Let- 
ters on England,”’ by the Count de Soligny. If it be in truth the 
production of a foreigner, it displays the most acute penetration 
into our character and manners, and a very great felicity in sketch- 
ing them. National prejudice, evinced in the first few letters, 
wears off by degrees,—and, towards the end, the Count becomes 
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tinged, on many subjects, with the nglomanie. He does not, 
however, (and no wonder,) get reconciled to our gloomy and sv- 
percilious tone of society and deportment;—and gives us a few 
rubs on that subject, which it would be quite as well if we were 
to attend to. His observations extend to nearly all subjects—quite 
all, indeed, if we except politics, from which he has evinced the 
most scrupulous forbearance ; unless, perhaps, the absence of this 
enthralling topic arises from the suppression by the translator, ol 
the letters and passages which relate to it—for where was there 
ever a Frenchman of the nineteenth century, who could talk or 
write for half an hour without its introduction?—With the excep- 
tion of this, however, the bovk touches on all things ;—character, 
society, external scenery, both of town and country—and, above 
all, literature, the drama, and the arts. With regard to poetry, 
M. de Soligny confesses himself to be quite a convert to the Eng- 
lish taste,—and, what is indeed strange, is a most ardent partisan 
of the Lake School! We believe he is the first of his country.— 
We shall choose our extract from the notice of Mr. Coleridge. 
(—Each of our most prominent poets is separately discussed.—) 
What follows may, perhaps, account for and excuse the admiration 
of his friends, —for certainly ,—as his eulogist partly admits,—those 
who have no knowledge of that gentleman but from his “ prent 
bukes,”’ cannot be expected to be so high or so lavish in his praise : 


* After this account of Coleridge’s published works, you will, perhaps, think 
that I am hardly entitled to speak, as I have done at the beginning of this letter, 
of the extent and power of his genius. But J have heard him talk !/—and, when 
this has happened to any one, it seems to be an understood thing here, that, from 
that time forth, he may be as enthusiastic as he pleases in his admiration of Cole- 
ridge’s powers, without incurring the charge of extravagance. In truth, the first 
evening passed with this person, if he happens to be in a talking mood, (and when 
is he not?) is an era ina man’s life. I had no true notion of what is called the 
natural cift of eloquence, till I had been present at this extraordinary exhibition— 
for it is literally such. You do not go to converse, or to hear others converse ; for 
it is the fault of Coleridge that, where he is, there can be no conversation, You 
go to hear Aim talk, and you expect and desire to hear nothing else. Between his 
prose writing and his talking, there is no sort of comparison. If what he says in 
the course of one evening could be written down, it would probably be worth all 
the prose he has ever published, in whatever light it were regarded; whether as 
to depth of thought, splendour of imagery, felicity of illustration, extent and variety 
of learning, or richness, purity, and elegance of diction. His talking is as extraor- 
dinary as the chess-playing of the mechanical figure that was exhibited some years 
ago in Paris. You sit, and witness it in silent admiration, and wonder how it can 
be: and, like that, there’s no puzzling or putting him out. He seems wound up, 
and must go on to the end. But when that end will arrive no one can guess; so 
that the spectators are frequently obliged to get up and go away in the middle of 
the game—not being able to anticipate any finish to it. Like that celebrated figure 
too, he always comes off triumphant. I never heard of any one having a chance 
with him: in fact, if there were not an evident appearance of his feeling all that he 
says, at the time he says it, he could be considered in no other light than as a won- 
derful talking machine, that talks on and on, because it can’t help it. 

But, perhaps, Coleridge’s eloquence might, with more truth, be compared to 
Catalani’s singing. It is as rich, as brilliant, as dazzling, and as inexhaustible as 
that; and can as little be followed by the orchestras who are to accompany and fill 
up the pauses of it, or the audience who are listening to it. It may be full of in- 
accuracies and solecisms for what any one knows; and there are not wanting many 
to assert, that this is the case in both instances; but in neither can any one detect 
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and point them out. Perhaps, the magical charm of both consists in the appearance 
of animated and fervent sincerity, which accompanies the sentiment of what they 
are delivering; which is not a little aided by the angelic, but somewhat vague and 
unmeaning smile, which is almost always playing about the lips of both. Finally, 
it must be confessed, that we «re apt soon to get satisfied, if not satiated, with the 
hearing of both. They surprise and delight us for a time, but are too much beyond 
our reach, and, perhaps, interfere too much with our self-love, to create a perma- 
nent sympathy. Nothing but the exquisite simplicity, and appearance of good na- 
ture and sincerity, accompanying both, has permitted them to be tolerated so long 
as they have.” 


GAIETY. 


Tuere are two kinds of gaiety. The one arises from want of 
heart:—being touched by no pity, sympathizing with no pain, 
even of its own causing,—it shines and glitters like a frost-bound 
river in the gleaming sun. The other springs from eacess of heart 
—that is, from a heart overflowing with kindliness towards all men 
and all things; and, suffering under no superadded grief, it is light 
from the happiness which it causes—from the happiness which it 
sees. This may be compared to the same river, sparkling and 
smiling under the sun of summer—and running on to give fertility 
and increase to all within, and even to many beyond, its reach. 


WRITTEN IN A VALLEY IN GERMANY. 
Time was, when I had gladly dwelt But now I need the bustling world, 
In this sequestered lovely glen— The excitement which its vortex gives, 
Among these peaceful hills, nor felt For while in that my heart is whirled, 
A wish to mingle more with men. Then only can it say it lives. 


Yes! there was once a time, for then Although I feel contempt and hate 
I could have named a dear one, who For all I do, and hear, and see,— 
Had ne’er desired the world again, Yet still it is my wretched fate 
But loved this quict valley too. To feel how needful ’tis to me: 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


On the Prejudices and Superstitious Ideas of the Peasants of 
that part of Livonia called Lettland (Lettonia). 


(In a Letter from Count Bray, Minister from the King of Bavaria at St. Petersburgh.) 


Ar the return of spring, the Lettonian peasant takes care not to 
expose himself to hear the cuckoo for the first time, either when 
he is fasting or has no money in his pocket. If this should happen 
to him, he would believe himself in danger of famine and want for 
the rest of the year. This is what he calls being bewitched by the 
cuckoo; he therefore is very guarded to have money about him, 
and to eat something verv early in the morning before he leaves 
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his house He has the same fears, and takes the same precautions, 
on the first arrival of the lapwing. 

When a hare or a fox crosses his path, he considers it as a bac 
omen; but if it is a wolf, the omen is favourable. 

When the Lettonian peasant has taken his fowling piece, and on 
going out of his house the first person he meets is a woman ora 
girl, it is a bad sign, and he will have no sport; he therefore re- 
turns, and does not proceed till, on going out again, the first he 
meets is a man ora boy. If he goes out fishing alone, he does not 
communicate his intention to any body, as that would bring him 
ill luck. It is only when he wants an assistant that another person, 
besides the latter, may be informed of it without doing any harm. 
If he is angling, and having laid his line on the ground somebody 
treads upon it, he is convinced that he shall never catch any thing 
with that line. 

The peasant does not allow any person to admire or praise any 
thing he possesses, especially his flocks, his poultry, his corn, &c.; 
he is convinced that every thing so praised will perish. 

If his cattle are affected by any disease, he does not fail to attri- 
bute it to the witchcraft and malevolence of some neighbour: he 
then takes care to perfume his stables with asafeetida. 

Their hives are usually placed on the largest trees in the forest. 
or they make holes in those trees where the bees have settled o! 
themselves. They always take a companion to gather the honey, 
and they divide the honey and wax with the most scrupulous 
equality, being convinced that the slightest fraud would cause the 
bees to emigrate or to die. 

They ascribe a particular virtue to all plants gathered on Mid- 
summer Eve, for which reason they carefully preserve them, to 
give to their cattle in case of sickness. Before Midsummer the, 
pluck up all the grass which they give to their cattle in the stable: 
they are persuaded that if it were cut with a scythe it would make 
the cows lose their milk. After Midsummer Eve they use the 
scythe without fear or seruple. On this same Eve, which is more 
important to them than the holiday itself, no family neglects to 
bring from the garden and the fields a stock of pot-herbs for the 
winter. 

When they happen to find in a field ripe ears of corn crossed in 
a particular manner, or united in bunches, they ascribe it to the 
malevolence of some envious person, who has endeavoured to draw 
sorcery upon their crop. The reaper takes care not to touch such 
bewitched ears, and passes without cutting them. 

A great number of the peasants, unfortunately, still entertain the 
superstitious notion that fire kindled by lightning is not to be ex- 
tinguished. When such an accident happens they are discouraged, 
and do hardly any thing to check the progress of the flames. 

A funeral must never pass through a tilled field, not even in 
winter, though it might considerably shorten the way. The peasant 
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is fully persuaded that a field through which a funeral has passed 
becomes barren. 

Except on extraordinary occasions, no funerals are allowed on 
Mondays and Fridays. 

A peasant who is in search of a wife, never goes, except on a 
Thursday or Sunday, into the house where he expects to make his 
choice. The bride and bridegroom are not to give their bare hand 
to any body, on the day of their ae except to each other at 
the altar; otherwise they are threatened with poverty during the 
whole course of their union. It is also a very bad sign, if when 
the bride returns from church, she finds any body on the threshold 
of her door. 

When a young girl finds a leaf of trefoil divided into four in- 
stead of three parts, it is a sign that she will be married within the 
year; at all events she carefully preserves this leaf till her wedding 
day. 

If on the Ist of February the sun shines only so long as is neces- 
sary to saddle a horse, they expect fine weather for hay-making. 

On Christmas Eve the countrymen are accustomed to drive about 
a great deal in sledges: they think that this will cause their hemp 
to be more abundant, and higher: they do not fail to visit the ale- 
house, and to drink heartily, the same evening, being convinced 
that this is a way to make them look well till the following Christ- 
mas. 

In summers when flies are abundant, they expect an ample crop 
of buckwheat; and if the prunus padus is thickly covered with 
blossoms, they expect a very rainy summer. 

The Lettonians never destroy crickets by fire, being persuaded 
that those which escape will destroy their linen and clothes. 

When a peasant loses his way in a wood after sunset, he avoids 
calling any person to show him the way, being convinced that in 
that case the evil spirit of the forest would cause him to plunge still 
deeper into its recesses. 

When the peasants intend to build a house, they carefully ob- 
serve what species of ant first appears on the spot, or seems to be 
common in the neighbourhood: if it is the common large ant (/or- 
mica rufa, Linn.) or the black ant, they build without difficulty ; 
but if it is the little red ant (formica rubra, Linn.) they choose 
another place. 


NAPOLEON. 


[Part of a Review in the New Monthly Magazine.] 
» . 


* ~ om * 


Napoteon, as first Consul of the French Republic, took his 
place among the sovereigns of Europe.—As such, his character and 
actions now form one of the most interesting topics in the range of 
historical investigation. 
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When a deputation from the town of Capua waited upon Teren-- 
tius Varro, with an address of condolence upon the defeat at Canne, 
the beaten Consul, in his reply, implored them to be firm in their 
fidelity to Rome, and among other arguments, did not omit to as- 
sure them that Hannibal was altogether a most fiendlike personage 
—that he was in the habit of building bridges and mounds of hu- 
man bodies, and had actually initiated his savage troops in the 
practice of feeding upon human flesh. During the fourteen years 
of Napoleon’s formidable ascendancy, it was a standing point of 
policy to cheer the efforts of his enemies by similar calumnies: in 
proportion as we became alarmed, we became abusive; every new 
victory, or master-stroke of policy on his part, was the signal for 
fresh levies of libels upon ours; and to such an extreme of contumely 
had we arrived, and so popular had this mode of carrying on the 
war become, that ten years ago every man who wished to be con- 
sidered a friend to his king and country, felt bound to admit that 
Bonaparte was a monster in human shape—that he poisoned his 
soldiers, murdered his prisoners, betrayed his friends, was brutally 
insulting to subjugated kings and queens—in a word, that he was 
so irretrievably and inordinately vicious, that, for example sake, 
no well-conducted person should ever mention his name without a 
thrill of execration. But he has since fallen, and is now in his 
grave, and his character and actions may at length be spoken of 
with something like the impartiality which the future historian will 
not refuse the most extraordinary being of the modern world. 

Napoleon’s talents have been seldom questioned. They were of 
so high and rare an order, that finding no one of his own age with 
whom to compare him, we must resort to the few great names of 
the human race—Hannibal, Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne—con- 
querors, legislators, founders of empire—men of universal renown. 
The conspicuous qualities of his mind were energy and sagacity— 
intellectual hardihood to conceive vast designs, and boundless fer- 
tility in creating and applying the means to attain them. He was 
equally eminent in war and policy; and his achievements in both 
were marked by far less of accident and adventurous experiment 
than was once imagined. He went into battle with an assurance 
of success founded upon previous, and for the most part unerring 
calculations. This was the secret of his confidence in his fortune. 
He compared, as if it were an abstract scientific question, the phy- 
sical and moral forces of his troops with those arrayed against him, 
and where he found the former preponderate, gave the word to march 
and conquer. The most unskilled in military science may collect 
this from the general tenor of the yolumes before us. Throughout, 
when discussing the various battles he had won, he appears to claim 
credit, not so mueh for having been actually victorious when once 
the conflict had begun, as for having by previous arrangements and 
combinations brought the certain means of victory to the field. He 
was persuaded, and could not afterwards divest himself of the con- 
viction, that he had done this at Waterloo; and hence his expression, 
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so much ridiculed by those who mistake its real import, that he, 
and not Wellington, oughé to have gained the day. 

The same qualities of mind, the same preparatory forethought in 
speculation, and energy in action, and for a long time the same sue- 
cess, distinguished him as a statesman. His boldness here, as in the 
field, was the result of profound calculations, through which none 
but the most penetrating and combining intellect, could have pass- 
ed. His saying was, that in all his great measures, “‘ he marched 
at the head of large masses of opinion.’’? This military allusion 
illustrates the genius of his civil policy. In all his projects, whether 
foreign or domestic, he marshalled the passions and opinions that 
sided with him, computed their numerical and moral force, and 
where he found they must prevail, advanced at the charge-step to 
his object. In a word, he manceuvred the national mind as he 
would a great army; and having had the art of persuading the citi- 
zen, as well as the soldier, that he was leading him on to glory, he 
exacted alike from both, and met with the same measure of disci- 
pline and subordination. 

Under Napoleon’s government there was a suspension of politi- 
cal liberty in France. His maxim was that the few shvuld plan, 
and the many acquiesce and execute. He established and encou- 
raged free discussion in the cabinet, but he discountenanced all po- 
pular interference in state measures, as he would a spirit of muti- 
nous dictation in the camp. We are no advocates for this mode of 
rule; but in speaking of the despotism of Napoleon as a personal 
crime, we should in fairness remember that he was accountable for 
it to his subjects and not his enemies, and that they were content 
to overlook its rigour for the many benefits it imparted. He asserts 
that his government was ‘eminently popular.’”’ He surely did 
much to make it so. He rescued France from the sway of the de- 
magogue. He consolidated the national energies, and forced them 
into channels that led to national objects. He made talent the 
surest road to distinction. He was the patron of unbounded religi- 
ous toleration. Under his reign no Frenchman could be molested 
and degraded upon the fantastic doctrine, that certain dogmas had 
certain remote and influential tendencies which should disqualify 
for the enjoyment of civil rights. He framed a comprehensive and 
intelligible code of laws (the greatest want of modern nations), in 
which he justly gloried as a lasting monument of his concern for 
the public good. These and his other great acts of general utility 
attached the French to his government, despotic as it was, and ren- 
dered them the willing instruments of his schemes of aggrandize- 
ment, in the products of which they were themselves to share. 

We have stopped to offer these remarks, because we feel that it 
is not to the glery of England to depreciate this extraordinary man. 
Her real glory consists in having withstood the shock of his genius 
—in having so long resisted his imperial pretensions and asserted 
her own against a confederacy of hostile powers, such as no people 
uninspired by the pride and energy of freedom could have braved, 
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False or True; or, The Journey to London. «in Original Tale 
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Wuen Ellen returned to the drawing-room, she found a large 
party of newly arrived guests assembled, and as the gentlemen left 
the table soon, it was not long before the necessary arrangements 
for music, which was to be the first entertainment of the evening, 
took place, and Charles was told by Mrs. Ainslie, that his musical 
powers would be put in requisition, till his quadrille dancing was 
equally wanted. ‘I am glad,’”’ whispered Charles to Ellen, “ that 
this music begins so early, as I must go away to other parties soon.” 
—** Indeed !”’ said Ellen, forcing a smile, ‘* you are quite a fashion- 
able man, I see!’”?—* I flatter myself I am,” he replied, with a self- 
sufficient look; and, as he turned away to promise Mrs. Ainslie 
that he would sing after the piano-forte lesson was over, he did not 
hear the deep sigh of poor Ellen. Charles sung a duet with a 
young lady whom he had met at other places, and he sung so plea- 
santly that he was pressed to sing a song. He consented on condi- 
tion that Ellen would accompany him. She would fain have refused 
from mere timidity, but the wish to oblige him, and enable him to 
shine, conquered her repugnance, and she sat down to the instru- 
ment; but Charles was any thing but encouraging to her. ‘I de- 
elare,”’ he said, ‘‘ you don’t play near so well as you did at R . 
Sometimes she played too loud, then too soft, sometimes too slow, 
sometimes too fast; however, she was at last piqued into indiffer- 
ence to his censure, and Mandeville’s ill-humour vanished in the 
gratifying “ bravos” and “ charming,”’ which attended his own suc- 
cess, and showed no consciousness in the hearers of Ellen’s failures. 
\t length the song ended, and Ellen gladly rose; but, while every 
one else murmured and applauded Charles, the lip which his petu- 
lance had paled uttered no word of praise, and the mortified and 
indignant girl retired to her seat in silence. 

In a few minutes Charles was entreated to sing again, and he 
asked Ellen to accompany him again. “‘ No—I will not,’”’ was her 
cold and firm reply. “Why not, Ellen?” ‘Because I know I 
cannot please you, therefore I will not give fruitless pain to my- 
self.’ In vain he urged her—Ellen was resolute; and Charles, on 
a lady’s saying that she had heard Mr. Mandeville sing sweetly 
without music, ceased to importune her, and sung unaccompanied. 
When he had ended his song, which was loudly applauded, prepa- 
rations were made for dancing quadrilles, and Ellen hoped that 
Charles would come eagerly forward to request her to dance with 
him; but he staid so long in the next room, that when he did ap- 
proach her for that purpose, she was already engaged; and, to her 
still greater mortification, he neither looked nor expressed regret, 
nor did he engage her for the next dances. As Ellen was not in 
the same set with Charles, she could not have the satisfaction of 
seeing him dance, though she had the mortification of observing 
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that he had selected for his partner the finest and most fashionable 
jooking girl in the room. ‘The quadrille was succeeded by a Spa- 
nish dance, in both of which Charles’s dancing was thought equal 
to his singing. At the end of the last dance, when he had quitted 
his partner, Charles approached Ellen, and she hoped he was going 
to ask her to dance with him; bat he told her he was very sorry, 
but really he could stay no longer. Oh! very well,” said Ellen, 
trying to speak and look cheerfully. Mrs. Ainslie now joined 
them, saying, ‘I suppose you are come to lead this dear girl to 
the dance now, Mr. Mandeville.” ‘*Upon my word I should 
have been most happy, but unfortunately’’—* She is engaged, 1 
suppose.”? * No, but I am; that is, I must go, though most relue- 
tantly. My presence is imperiously demanded at two parties this 
evening, near Grosvenor-square, and I fear I shall be waited for, 
as I have to sing one or two trios at one place, and to dance a new 
quadrille at another.” “ But it is very early for any party in 
Grosv enor-square, and surely the delight of dancing with Ellen is 
temptation enough even to excuse your being vainly expected for 
a few minutes. The heart has its claims as well as other things, 
Mr. Mandeville.”’ ‘Oh, yes; oh, dear, yes,’’ said Mandeville, 
looking very silly, “‘ but—” “IT beg,’’ cried Ellen, proudly, 
“that you will let my cousin please himself; I resign all right to 
keep him here.’’ “ Nay, but Ellen, you are unjust; I am sure I 
wish to stay. Well, (looking at his watch) there is time for one 
quadrille. Will you do me the honour,”’ offering his arm. Ellen 
looked at Mrs. Ainslie, who made her a sign to accept it, and he 
led her to the set. But he gave himself the air of dancing with 
languid indifference, and sometimes only walked through the figure. 
* You did not dance thus with your last partner,”’ said Ellen, in- 
dignantly. ‘* No—but I am sparing myself now for my next par- 
ty; besides, what a fine dancer, and what a fine fashionable girl 
that partner was! but not so pretty as you, Ellen,’”’ he added, see- 
ing her change colour, and look as if she had a mind to sit down. 
l'hese words, uttered in a faltering tone, assisted Ellen to recover 
herself, and she resolved that he should not, if she could help it, 
gain perceive the mortification which he inflicted. 

When the quadrille was over, Charles declared he was unable to 
stay a moment longer, and for the next dance of the set he must 
resign her to some one else. ‘ By all means,”’ said Ellen, coldly, 
while her heart beat almost audibly with internal emotion, and a 
leeling almost approaching to misery. At this moment, and just 
as Charles was hastening away, meaning to take French leave, as 
it is called, that he might not be detained again, Mr. Ainslie came 
up, and said that Lady Jane F and her daughters were just ar- 
rived; and as they were very desirous of hearing Mr. Mandeville 
sing, and were exellent judges of music, he hoped he would do them 
the favour of singing before the dancing was resumed. Ellen listen- 
ed with almost breathless anxiety for his answer, and felt sick at 
heart when he replied, “ Certainly, Sir, I was going, but I will stay 
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and sing to your noble guests.’’ He was then presented to her and 
her daughters. Mrs. Ainslie said in a whisper to Ellen, “ I thought 
Mr. Mandeville said that he could not stay a moment longer!”’ “ He 
even told me so, but’’— I see—I understand,”’ she replied; “ he 
ean stay for vanity, but not for affection.’’ Alas! that is only too 
true, thought Ellen; and she seated herself where Charles could not 
see her, lest he should ask her to accompany him. But he did not; 
a ballad without music was requested, and Charles complied. 

Lady Jane and her fair daughters were delighted ; Charles was 
applauded to the skies;—another song was requested, was granted, 
equally extolled, and a third earnestly solicited ; but now Mande- 
ville’s vanity made him desire to show off in something more diffi- 
cult, and he looked round for Ellen that she might accompany him; 
but at this moment her good genius, in the shape of Mrs. Ainslie, 
stept forward to her rescue; for that lady declared that she could 
not allow any further trespass on Mr. Mandeville’s time and indul- 
gence, for she knew he was eager to take flight to the upper re- 
gions, where he was anxiously expected; therefore he could not 
afford to give more time to the lower ones, and must instantly set 
off for the neighbourhood of Grosvenor-square. ‘I really am will 
ing to stay,”’ stammered out Mandeville, provoked, yet ashamed; for 
he felt that though Mrs. Ainslie’s words were flattering her tone was 
sarcastic; but she interrupted him with, ** Not a word; the more 
willing you are to indulge us, the more incumbent it is on us not 
to abuse that good nature; and I am sure Lady Jane is too gene- 
rous to desire a pleasure purchased by disappointment to others.” 
“Certainly I would on no account detain Mr. Mandeville, but | 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing and hearing him in Grosvenor- 
place.” Charles bowed, blushed, murmured out, “ You do me 
great honour—happy to wait on you,’’—and, having once met the 
sarcastic look of Mrs. Ainslie, was glad to escape out of the room, 
without daring to raise his conscious eyes to Ellen, who now, spit 
of herself, came forward in hopes of receiving a kind farewell, fo: 
Ellen knew they should not meet the next day, as Charles was to 
dine in the country, and was not to return till late. But he was 
gone in a moment, without one adieu, either looked or spoken! 
However, he was no longer there to excite or disappoint her expec- 
tations in any way, and Ellen felt relieved, though saddened ; but 
the attentions of a very agreeable partner, who talked to her of Si: 
Henry Claremont and his virtues, and delicately hinted that he had 
obtained an invitation to the party that evening, merely to be pre- 
sented to her, as Sir Henry wished him to have the honour oi 
knowing Miss Mortimer, diverted her thoughts from the unworthy 
engrosser of them, and the rest of the evening passed away plea- 
santly to her; but, when she retired to bed, she repeated to her- 
self Mrs. Ainslie’s forcible words: “ yes, yes; he can stay for va 
nity, but not for affection.” 

The next day, when Ellen rose, she said to herself, “ well, I can- 
not hope to see him to-day!’”’ and was surprised at finding that a 
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degree of repose stele over her feelings at the idea; for as it was 
no longer a pleasure on/y to expect him, but anxiety and the dread 
of mortification now mingled with that pleasure, she was conscious 
that her harassed mind was soothed by the certainty that for some 
hours, at least, she should be able to feel entirely alive to the en- 
joyments of the passing day, should really observe the objects and 
sights presented to her eyes, and be able to profit by the opportu- 
nities afforded her of seeing London. ‘Good girl,” said Mrs. 
Ainslie, when she returned to dine and dress for the theatre, “J 
am quite satisfied with you to-day, Ellen; and I really believe you 
will turn out to be the sensible girl I always thought you.”” Ellen. 
as Charles was not present, was wholly absorbed in the illusion of 
the scene at Covent-garden, and as much charmed as Mrs. Ainslie 
wished her to be with all she saw and heard; till, just before the 
farce began, a gentleman who had joined their party said to Mrs. 
Ainslie, “‘ 1 expected to see Mandeville here, for he told me he 
should come hither, if he returned in any tolerable time from the 
country, and did not go to Lady D’s.”’ ** Depend on it, if he does 
return, he will go to Lady D.’s” replied Mrs. Ainslie, in a tone 
which Ellen well understood. However, this conversation had 
awakened in her a faint hope of seeing him; and instead of attend- 
ing any longer to what was passing on the stage, she was looking 
round every time her own box door opened, or looking into the 
boxes opposite, or near her, to discover the object which even yet 
was, as usual, dearer to her than any other in creation; but not as 
usual did her judgment go along with her partiality; she felt that 
her heart and her head were now at variance; and that Charles 
Mandeville of London was very inferior to the Charles Mandeville 
of R . But vainly did Ellen look for Charles; he came not, 
and the curtain dropt. 

“I conclude Mandeville did not return from the country in 
time,’’ said his friend. ‘On the contrary, I conclude that he did, 
and is now singing and dining at Lady D.’s,”’ replied Mrs. Ains- 
lie; while pensive, and disappointed, and silent, Ellen walked to 
the carriage. Mrs. Ainslie followed her into her room that night, 
and, seeing her melancholy countenance, kindly took her hand, 
and told her that she knew very well what was passing in her 

* mind; and that she hoped she would see the necessity, which pride 
and delicacy equally imposed on her, to cease to feel so tenderly 
towards a man who evidently had no longer any tender attachment 
for her. ‘ But is it possible that he can so soon, and for ever, have 
ceased to love me?” cried Ellen, melting into tears: “ why, if you 
had heard how he reproached my uncle for his cruelty in not al- 
lowing us to engage ourselves to each other.—Surely, surely, he 
does not know his own heart; and he loves me still, spite of ap- 
pearances!’’ ‘ Ellen, dear child of my dearest friend, listen to me, 
with calmness,’’ said Mrs. Ainslie; “ believe the, that real and 
faithful love is a restless feeling, that cannot be satisfied without 
proving its existence by constant attentions to the object of that 
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and sing to your noble guests.’”’ He was then presented to her and 
her daughters. Mrs. Ainslie said in a whisper to Ellen, “ I thought 
Mr. Mandeville said that he could not stay a moment longer!”’ “ He 
even told me so, but’’—* I see—I understand,”’ she replied; “he 
ean stay for vanity, but not for affection.”’ Alas! that is only too 
true, thought Ellen; and she seated herself where Charles could not 
see her, lest he should ask her to accompany him. But he did not; 
a ballad without music was requested, and Charles complied. 
Lady Jane and her fair daughters were delighted ; Charles was 
applauded to the skies;—another song was requested, was granted, 
equally extolled, and a third earnestly solicited ; but now Mande- 
ville’s vanity made him desire to show off in something more diff- 
cult, and he looked round for Ellen that she might accompany him; 
but at this moment her good genius, in the shape of Mrs. Ainslie, 
stept forward to her rescue; for that lady declared that she could 
not allow any further trespass on Mr. Mandeville’s time and indul- 
gence, for she knew he was eager to take flight to the upper re- 
gions, where he was anxiously expected; therefore he could not 
afford to give more time to the lower ones, and must instantly set 
off for the neighbourhood of Grosvenor-square. “ I really am will 
ing to stay,”’ stammered out Mandeville, provoked, yet ashamed; for 
he felt that though Mrs. Ainslie’s words were flattering her tone was 
sarcastic; but she interrupted him with, “ Not a word; the more 


willing you are to indulge us, the more incumbent it is on us not 
to abuse that good nature; and I am sure Lady Jane is too gene- 
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rous to desire a pleasure purchased by disappointment to others.’ 
Certainly I would on no account detain Mr. Mandeville, but I 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing and hearing him in Grosvenor- 
place.”” Charles bowed, blushed, murmured out, “ You do me 
great honour—happy to wait on you,’’—and, having once met the 
sarcastic look of Mrs. Ainslie, was glad to escape out of the room, 
without daring to raise his conscious eyes to Ellen, who now, spite 
of herself, came forward in hopes of receiving a kind farewell, fo: 
Ellen knew they should not meet the next day, as Charles was to 
dine in the country, and was not to return till late. But he was 
gone in a moment, without one adieu, either looked or spoken! 
However, he was no longer there to excite or disappoint her expec- 
tations in any way, and Ellen felt relieved, though saddened ; but 
the attentions of a very agreeable partner, who talked to her of Si: 
Henry Claremont and his virtues, and delicately hinted that he had 
obtained an invitation to the party that evening, merely to be pre- 
sented to her, as Sir Henry wished him to have the honour oi 
knowing Miss Mortimer, diverted her thoughts from the unworthy 
engrosser of them, and the rest of the evening passed away plea- 
santly to her; but, when she retired to bed, she repeated to her- 
self Mrs. Ainslie’s forcible words: “ yes, yes; he can stay for va 
nity, but not for affection.” 

The next day, when Ellen rose, she said to herself, “ well, I can- 
not hope to see him to-day!’’ and was surprised at finding that a 
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degree of repose stele over her feelings at the idea; for as it was 
no longer a pleasure on/y to expect him, but anxiety and the dread 
of mortification now mingled with that pleasure, she was conscious 
that her harassed mind was soothed by the certainty that for some 
hours, at least, she should be able to feel entirely alive to the en- 
joyments of the passing day, should really observe the objects and 
sights presented to her eyes, and be able to profit by the opportu- 
nities afforded her of seeing London. ‘Good girl,” said Mrs, 
Ainslie, when she returned to dine and dress for the theatre, “J 
am quite satisfied with you to-day, Ellen; and I really believe you 
will turn out to be the sensible girl I always thought you.”” Ellen, 
as Charles was not present, was wholly absorbed in the illusion of 
the scene at Covent-garden, and as much charmed as Mrs. Ainslie 
wished her to be with all she saw and heard; till, just before the 
farce began, a gentleman who had joined their party said to Mrs. 
Ainslie, “I expected to see Mandeville here, for he told me he 
should come hither, if he returned in any tolerable time from the 
country, and did not go to Lady D’s.’’ ‘ Depend on it, if he does 
return, he will go to Lady D.’s’’ replied Mrs. Ainslie, in a tone 
which Ellen well understood. However, this conversation had 
awakened in her a faint hope of seeing him; and instead of attend- 
ing any longer to what was passing on the stage, she was looking 
round every time her own box door opened, or looking into the 
boxes opposite, or near her, to discover the object which even yet 
was, as usual, dearer to her than any other in creation; but not as 
usual did her judgment go along with her partiality; she felt that 
her heart and her head were now at variance; and that Charles 
Mandeville of London was very inferior to the Charles Mandeville 
of R . But vainly did Ellen look for Charles; he came not, 
and the curtain dropt. 

“I conclude Mandeville did not return from the country in 
time,’’ said his friend. ‘On the contrary, I conclude that he did, 
and is now singing and dining at Lady D.’s,”’ replied Mrs. Ains- 
lie; while pensive, and disappointed, and silent, Ellen walked to 
the carriage. Mrs. Ainslie followed her into her room that night, 
and, seeing her melancholy countenance, kindly took her hand, 
and told her that she knew very well what was passing in her 

‘mind; and that she hoped she would see the necessity, which pride 
and delicacy equally imposed on her, to cease to feel so tenderly 
towards a man who evidently had no longer any tender attachment 
for her. ‘ But is it possible that he can so soon, and for ever, have 
ceased to love me ?”’ cried Ellen, melting into tears: “ why, if you 
had heard how he reproached my uncle for his cruelty in not al- 
lowing us to engage ourselves to each other.—Surely, surely, he 
does not know his own heart; and he loves me still, spite of ap- 
pearances!’? ‘ Ellen, dear child of my dearest friend, listen to me, 
with ealmness,’’ said Mrs. Ainslie; ‘* believe the, that real and 
faithful love is a restless feeling, that cannot be satisfied without 
proving its existence by constant attentions to the object of that 
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love. ‘The true lover prefers the society of the woman he loves 
to every other engagement; and to him no amusement is welcome 
which is unshared by her, unless she is far distant, and that he 
wishes to beguile part of the tediousness of absence by it.—There, 
Ellen, I have given you a little sketch of what a true lover is; and 
J leave you to compare your lover with it, and see if it resembles 
him. I beg leave to add, that I advise you also to compare Sit 
Henry Claremont’s assiduity with your cousin’s, and with the 
sketch.”’ “Oh! but Sir Henry has never been exposed to the 
temptations of a London life since he knew me.”’ ‘“ True, there- 
fore the condition on which you accept Sir Henry’s addresses, and 
I trust you will one day accept them, shall be, that he goes and 
lives six months in London to try his constancy, because you shal! 
tell him, to speak elegantly, my dear, that a burnt child dreads 
the fire.” “ No, no; I shall never love or accept any man now,’ 

cried Ellen, her tears redoubling. ‘Not now.” “Oh! but I 
mean ” “T know what you mean; but do not believe, my 
sweet girl, that I laugh at you, or that I do not enter deeply inte 
your present feelings; I only think that they ought not to last, as 
the object is unworthy of ‘hem; I should not say so if Sir Henry 
Claremont were the object, and by some strange inconsistency of 
conduct were to behave to you as Mandeville does, for then | 
should be tempted to say, aye, you may well weep, for you have 
lost a treasure. What I wish on this occasion is, that you should 
feel your own worth, justly appreciate the value of your own ten- 
derness, and learn to despise the heartless boy who can thus prefer 
town pleasures and women of fashion to you and your invaluable 
love. There is a speech for you, Ellen! I did not think I had beer 
so eloquent; but, the Arabian song says, ‘ who can live with the 
rose without imbibing some of its sweetness;’ so the wife of Ainslic 
must catch some of his eloquence; and thus, having ingeniousls 
contrived to compliment both myself and my husband at once, | 
will bid you good night, and join my prayers to yours, Ellen, fo: 
your being assisted through your present trial, and that you may 
live long and happy !” 

But poor Ellen was not yet willing to resign for ever the illu- 
sions of love so long dear to her heart; however, she slept at last; 
and, on waking, the image of Mandeville was sometimes replaced 
by that of Sir Henry Claremont: that of the latter was soon ren 
dered more vivid to her mind’s eye by the entrance of her maid 
with a large hamper, and a flail basket. The former contained the 
finest pines and mellons that she had ever seen, and the latter the 
most beautiful and rare hot-house flowers: but they were accom 
panied by no letter or note, and the direction was in a hand un 
known. Ellen, however, could not doubt but that they came from 
Sir Henry, whose hot-houses and pinery were the admiration o/ 
his neighbourhood. “See !’’ said she, with a sparkling eye and « 
glowing cheek, when Mrs. Ainslie entered her apartment. « And 
whence came they, Ellen?” “From R , [ believe.” “And 
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who sends them?”’ “There is no letter, so I only suspect the 
donor, and he is Sir Henry, I dare say.’”’ “So dare I. Well, this 
is a lover if, as the man says in the play, Le vrai amphytrion est 
celui on Pon dine, le vrai amant est celui qui donne des ananas 
et des fleurs. Oh! sweet Sir Henry! I dare say he divined that 
I was going to have a bag-wig and feathered party to dinner to- 
day, and wished to be very elegant at as little expense as possible, 
and therefore, to bribe me to espouse his interest, he sent these 
gifts; for I suppose, Ellen, you do not mean to keep all the fruit 
to yourself, and wear all the flowers, appearing one day as Pomona 
and Flora the next.”” “Oh, no; you are welcome to them all: 
but—one of the flowers I mean to wear in my bosom, and another 
in my hair.”’ “ Bravely resolved, and if by any at present unfore- 
seen chance Mandeville should come, as I own I have not invited 
him, I beg you will tell him that you wear them for the sake of 
Sir Henry Claremont.’? The only part of this last sentence to which 
Ellen attended was the assurance Mrs. Ainslie gave that she had 
not invited Mandeville, for till then she had hoped he was to be 
one of the invited guests. However, she could not help owning 
to herself that it was not necessary as things were for Mrs. Ainslie 
to invite Mandeville every day, as it was evident that all his en- 
gagements were formed, and would be pursued, without any refer- 
ence to her. 

The end of the morning, as usual, was spent in sight-seeing; and 
on their return home they drove to the same painter’s as before, for 
Mrs. Ainslie to indulge herself in looking at Sir Henry Clare- 
mont’s picture, the dear man to whom she owed the elegant addi- 
tions to her deserts and her flower vases; and she saw by Ellen’s 
countenance, when she now beheld the picture, that the original 
had gained ground in her favour. 

The dinner went off well, but the evening would have been 
passed by Ellen in a state of vain expectation of him who came 
not, had not an acquaintance of Mandeville joined the party, who 
informed Ellen that Charles had found the day he passed in the 
country so agreeable, that he had been induced to stay longer, and 
that he had left him there singing, dancing, and acting to the de- 
light of every one. Ellen changed colour, sighed, was glad her 
cousin was so well amused, when, after a great struggle with her- 
self, she conversed, laughed, and seemed as cheerful! as usual; but 
she could not help saying, when she retired to rest. ‘‘ This was a 
voluntary absence of a whole day—this was an engagement formed 
since my arrival! Why! why @id I come to London? Yet, no— 
thankless girl! if I had not come I might have been deceived still!”’ 

The next day Mandeville called, and wanted to walk out with 
Ellen alone as he had done before, but Mrs. Ainslie would not 
allow it; she said that her young friend was to be with her so 
short a time that she could not bear to give her up a whole morn- 
ing, he must therefore accompany them if they walked. Mande- 
ville, though he felt the reproof, coolly said, her going would in- 
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crease his pleasure and his pride; and he should be the envy of 

every one whom he met. “ Plus gallant, que tendre!”’ murmured 
Mrs. Ainslie between her teeth, and Mandeville had feeling enough 
to blush. “ But I think,” added she, “‘ we had better go in the 
carriage, and order it two hours sooner than usual.”’ Accordingly 
they did so; and Charles, equally attentive to both ladies, endea- 
vyoured to be most agreeable; but it was only by showing himseli 
attached to Ellen that he could really succeed in pleasing either 
lady. He, however, obtained an invitation to dinner, which, with 
many blushes and regrets, he declared his inability to accept, as he 
was engaged to dine and go to the play with some friends whom 
he had met in the country ; and the next day he was going, he said, 
to races, and thence on a tour to Windsor and Reading. But 
he was very sorry, indeed, to lose so much of his cousin Ellen’s 
society, but it was her own fault—why not let him know she was 
coming. ‘ Yesterday, however,”’ said Mrs. Ainslie, “ you knew 
she was here, and yet you staid a day longer in the country than 
you intended.”’ ‘* True; my host and hostess were so pressing, 
and so charming.”’ ‘‘ We think Ellen charming.” ‘So do I, | 
am sure,” he replied; ‘‘and I hear she makes quite a sensation 
wherever she goes.’’ ‘She does; but I patronize the suit of only 
one of her adorers.”’ ‘* May I ask his name.”’ ‘* No—he is not 
here, but mourning her absence at R .’ “Indeed !’? said Man- 
deville, blushing, for he knew of Sir Henry’s addresses. ‘ Yes, 
and if you had dined with us you would have seen some of his vo- 
tive gifts, ‘flowers to the fair,’ adorning her hair to-day.” “If I 
had, I should have stolen or trodden them under foot.’’ “* No—that 
you should not,’’ said Ellen, hastily; ‘1 prize them too much to 
have allowed it.’’ “ This looks serious,”’ replied Mandeville with 
a mixed expression of conceit and mortification on his countenance, 
but the former prevailed; and, wishing them good morning, he 
left them at Albany, assuring them he would call as soon as ever 
he returned. 

“Ellen, forgive me,” said Mrs. Ainslie; but, surely it is bad 
taste to love this man.’’ Ellen blushed, looked down, and was 
silent; and Charles Mandeville was to be absent from London a 
week while she was there, preferring races to her company. Alas! 
what then were the protestations of man’s love worth; to think 
that he loved her still, spite of appearances, was now impossible ; 
and she resolved to try to repay indifference with indifference. A 
week’s absence was a good preparation “for the execution of this 
wise resolve; but Mrs. Ainslie th@ught there was still a better way 
of weakening Charles’s power over her. 

** Love,”’ says the eloquent author of Ada Reis, “ though strong 
in itself, receives great accession of strength from perceiving the 
admiration paid to others by its object;’’? and Mrs. Ainslie hoped, 
that if she could contrive to let her see Mandeville eclipsed in 
those very things which gave him such importance in her eyes; if 
she could hear his singing excelled, his pretensions to high fashion 
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and fashionable acquaintance proved less real than they now ap- 
peared to her, and could be made to seem at all degraded or ridieu- 
lous in her sight, her end would be accomplished. But to effect 
this was difficult; as though Ellen already thought Charles grown 
conceited and affected, especially concerning his singing, he still 
appeared to her the height of elegance, and * the desired of all be- 
holders.”’ 

The ensuing week passed more rapidly than Ellen expected or 
wished, as she found herself obliged to quit London at the end of 
the next week, since Mrs. Ainslie was forced to hasten into the 
North, on account of the inereased illness of her sister. At the end 
of the week Mandeville called, and told Ellen that he had procured 
his friend Lady D.’s Opera Box for Mrs. Ainslie and herself, for 
the next Tuesday; this was delightful news to Ellen, who had 
not yet been at the Opera. ‘ We are really much obliged by this 
attention,’ said Mrs. Ainslie, “I conclude you will dine with us 
on Tuesday, and use one of the tickets yourself?’’? ‘* Impossible! 
I dine with some friends of mine at the Coffee-house that day ; 
a dinner I am to give in consequence of my election into the Alfred, 
which will, I expect, take place the day before, as though success 
is difficult I am told that I am sure of getting in; but I shall cer- 
tainly come to the Opera during the course of the evening. I have 
promised Lady B. to look in on her in her box, and I shall also 
make a point of coming to yours.”” “ You are only too good,” 
replied Mrs. Ainslie, with a sarcastic smile; « but, seriously , lam 
glad to have so well situated a box as Lady D.’s is for Ellen to see 
the Opera, and Tuesday is the only night that she will be able to 
go thither.”” “ The only night?” ** Yes; she will leave me, and 
I London, on the following Friday.”” ‘ I am quite concerned to 
hear it; my dear Ellen, may I speak a few words to you alone?” 

Ellen fluttered, curious, anxious, paused for a minute, and then 
led the way into the next room. “ Ellen,” said Mander rille, “I 
know you like to oblige me, and I have a favour to ask of you; I 
am invited to Lady Charlotte D.’s musical party on Monday, and 
I want to sing that song which I have altered so as to make it suit 
my voice, and which you accompany so well; but I dare not trust 
any body but you to accompany me, I therefore told Lady Char- 
lotte that I had a cousin in London whom I wished to bring with 
me to her party, if she would allow me, and she said yes, but she 
hoped you would excuse her calling on you; I said I was sure you 
would not stand on ceremony, therefore there is her card, and here 
an invitation?”? Ellen at first was speechless at the utter selfish- 
ness of this project, and the indelicate coolness with which Man- 
deville seemed to make a convenience of her at the expense of her- 
self, respect and proper pride, and desired to take her with him to 
a London assembly as his accompanier. When she recovered her- 
self, she coldly and proudly said, that though always ready to oblige 
him, she must consult Mrs. Aisnila before she could reply to sueh 
2 proposal; then, before Charles could prevent an appeal to which 
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he instantly foresaw the certain answer, she threw open the folding 
door, and, with faltering voice, disclosed to Mrs. Ainslie what 
Mandeville required of her. 

“ Amazing!’ exclaimed Mrs. Ainslie, after a pause, during 
which she fixed her fine eyes on Charles with an expression of in- 
dignant contempt: “I have seen selfishness before, but never, I 
think, to so unblushing an amount as now.”’ * Selfishness, Madam ! 
surely there is nothing selfish in wishing to procure my cousin 
Ellen a pleasant evening’s entertainment; and you, I know, do 
not visit Lady Charlotte D.’’ “ Nor shall Miss Mortimer, Sir, it 
I can help it. No guest of mine shall go to the house of a lady 
who does not choose to trouble herself to pay the customary due 
of respect by calling on her, or at least by leaving a card at the 
house where she is; and I wonder, Mr. Mandeville, that you could 
bear so to compromise the dignity of your cousin. Then to want 
to drag the dear girl about with you merely for the purpose oj 
your own vanity, but never to desire it at the prompting of affec- 
tion!’ “* How do you know, Madam, that what I now desire is 
not from the prompting of affection?”’ ‘ Because it is inconsistent 
with your former conduct since Miss Mortimer’s arrival in this 
town; however, let Ellen judge for herself. If she wishes to go 
to Lady Charlotte’s I can send her thither with a friend of mine; 
what say you, Ellen?’’ ‘ That I see the affair in the same light 
as yourself, and have not the slightest wish to go to Lady Char- 
lotte D.’s. 1 must also add that 1 am hurt beyond measure to see 
that my cousin Charles has never wished for my company at any 
party before, and that now he wishes for me merely to make me 
the means of gratifying his vanity.”’ ‘ You are too severe, and 
unjust, and ungrateful, Miss Mortimer.” ‘Indeed! would that I 
were so,”’ replied Ellen, bursting into tears; “ would you could 
make me think myself so; for then I should be spared the bitterest 
of all pangs to me—the pain of blaming you.”’ 

Mrs. Ainslie did not like the tenderness of this last part ot 
Ellen’s reply; but, on the whole, she was satisfied with the just 
view which she took of Mandeville’s motives, and had little doubt 
of Ellen’s being cured in time; as selfishness, in the beloved ob- 
ject, is of all qualities the most likely to break the tie that holds 
the heart in bondage. Ellen’s tears, if they did not otherwise 
affect Charles, induced him to express his regret for having wound- 
ed her feelings, especially when it had been his sole intention to 
gratify them; but he hoped, he said, that she would excuse the un- 
ceremonious invitation to the party, for the sake of the Opera Box. 
«« Artfully put Mr. Mandeville. Yes, yes, we will try to remem- 
ber nothing but the obligation you have have conferred on us. 
Will you dine with us on Sunday, we dine out to-day?” ‘I go 
out of town on Sunday to dinner; but on Monday I should be happy 
to have the honour to wait on you.”’ “ So be it;’? and Mandeville 

bowed and departed. 
He was no sooner gone than Ellen threw herself on Mrs. Ains- 
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lie’s neck and gave way to an agony of grief, which drew sympa- 
thizing tears from her affectionate friend. ‘ Oh! trying, but bless 
ed visit to London, Ellen,” said Mrs. Ainslie; “ it has brought 
you to know the false from the true; but come, now your full heart 
has relieved itself, tell me, if you can, for what qualities you loved 
Charles Mandeville?’’ ‘ He is my cousin, you know.” “ Yes, 
that is a reason why you should love him, certainly; but not why 
you should be in love with him.”’ ‘“ And then’”’— Well, and 
then?”’ ‘I thought he loved me.’”’ That is, was in love with 
you.”’ * Yes,’”? ‘ Well, now for the reasons??? “ And then, 
you know, he is very handsome.” ‘ Yes, but not so handsome as 
Sir Henry Claremont, in my eyes?” “ And then he sang and 
danced well, and seemed very good natured.”” “ And I suppose 
you read together, and conversed together?’”’ ‘* We read novels 
together, but our conversation was chiefly about, about’’—“* What?” 
** Love, and each other.”” “ Aye, I suppose so; an admirable 
compendium of the substance and sense of a boy’s and girl’s at- 
tachment; but I conclude you never thought Charles a man of 
reading and reflection, or of active virtues, like Sir Henry Clare- 
mont?’’ * I never thought abou? it,” said Ellen, blushing. “ Then 
now my dear, it is time that you should think about it, and serious- 
ly too; compare Mandeville with his rival, and let me soon hear 
that the poor Baronet is sent by you to undergo his six months’ 
probation in London.”’ Ellen smiled, and looked as if the idea 
was not so impossible to be realized as she thought it when Mrs. 
Ainslie last mentioned the subject; and by the time the carriage 
came round she had dried up her tears, and anticipated the drive, 
though Charles was not to be with them, with considerable plea- 
sure. They called to take up a friend of Mrs. Ainslie in their way 
to the Park, and as the lady wished to see pictures they went to 
the painter’s gallery, nothing loth, and saw Sir Henry’s picture 
again. ‘* What a countenance! what a fine man!” said their com- 
panion ; and Ellen saw, not without pleasure, that a group of ladies 
and gentlemen were admiring this picture, and that two or three de- 
clared they had the happiness and the honour of knowing the admired 
original. ** Oh! what a happy woman you might be if you chose,”’ 
said Mrs. Ainslie, in a whisper; “ and I think you might spare 
the poor man the six months’ probation as he is seven-and-twenty, 
and men know their own minds though boys do not.”’ 

As Charles had engaged to dine at Mrs. Ainslie’s on the Mon- 
day, that lady had enabled herself to put in execution part of her 
scheme for curing Ellen of her love. Mrs. Ainslie was acquaint- 
ed with a young man of good family and independent fortune, 
whose first passion and first pursuit in life unfortunately was mu- 
sic: as his health was delicate, he was ordered to Italy, and during 
a residence in that country of some years’ duration his very fine 
voice was improved to the utmost, as was his general skill in mu- 
sic; and he returned to England the best possible amateur per- 
‘former. He had within the ‘Jast year become intimately acquaint- 
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ed with a singing master and his sister, born of Italian parents in 
England ; and with these young persons, who sang admirably, he 
passed so much of his time that it was supposed the pleasing man 
ners, and vocal powers, of Olivia Pedruglio would win so much 
on his affections that he would make her his wife. In the mean 
while not the slightest stain attached to the lady’s character from 
the intimacy; and when Mr. De Mornay was invited out to din 
ner, it was customary to invite Mr. Pedruglio and his sister also. 
But it was no easy matter to prevail on Mr. De Mornay to pay 
visits; he preferred receiving friends in an evening at his house, 
where music of various kinds was the usual amusement; but, as 
he greatly respected and admired Mrs. Ainslie, he promised to 
wait on her, and so did the Pedruglios, as soon as she told him 
that she had a very particular reason for wishing him, and his 
friends, to dine with her on the Monday. When Charles Mande 
ville arrived Mrs. Ainslie took him on one side, and said, “ I am 
going to tell you what will delight you; Mr. De Mornay, that first 
of gentleman singers, and his Italian friends the Pedruglios dine 
here to-day, and they will sing in the evening.’? Charles bowed, 
and said he was enchanted; but the discerning Mrs. Ainslie saw 
very clearly that he was excessively mortified, and had rather hea: 
himself sing than the finest singers in the world. However, though 
mortified, he was not entirely dismayed, and was frequently lost 
in thought during dinner, saying to himself, ** what can I sing, for 
Ellen is so cross or timid that I know she will refuse to accom- 
pany me; really I think I will sing without music, for every one 
likes ballads.’”” When two or three persons were assembled in the 
evening besides the dinner party, M. De Mornay, as soon as he 
was requested to do so, took his seat at the piano-forte with the 
prompt compliance of a gentleman, and the skill of a protessor. 
The first song he sang convinced Mandeville that he could not 
presume to compete with a singer like that, and Ellen’s eyes 
swam in tears whilst the most touching voice she had ever heard 
sung a sweet canfabile air, the words of which (for she knew 
enough of Italian to understand them) applied in many respects to 
her own disappointed hopes. ‘Is it not exquisite ?’”’ said Charles. 
wishing to be contradicted. “Oh! I could listen to him all night!”’ 
eried the enthusiastic girl. Indeed! an hour or two would con 
tent me,” said the mortified Mandeville. The friends next sang 
a trio; in short, duet succeeded to duet, song to song from each o! 
the three, when Mrs. Ainslie ia a whisper desired De Mornay t 
ask Mr. Mandeville to sing. But he, alarmed at the evident su- 
periority of the man who asked him, and mortified at the praises 
bestowed on him and his friends, refused with awkward bashful 
ness, not modesty, not real timidity, but its counterpart, which is 
self-love, afraid of not shining, fearful of not excelling; and it was 
not till after repeated pressing that he could be prevailed on to 
sing. Then what should he sing was the difficulty. ‘ Would 
Ellen accompany him?” “No; she knew she could not satisfy 
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him.’’ ** How very unkind.”’ * Not at all; you would scold me, 
and I should not know a note that I played; and indeed you sing 
best without music; besides, you will then come into no compe- 
tition with these great performers.’ ‘So, then, you think me 
very inferior to them?” ‘* Who is not,” said Ellen. ‘ There, 
even Ellen is gone over to them. Heigho! I wish I had not 
come, or had gone away after dinner,”’ thought Charles. However, 
he sang, but oh! the obvious difference between the singing of a 
frightened, husky, ill-assured amateur, and that which the compa- 
ny had lately heard. The friends kindly encouraged him, but, 
spite of his vanity, Charles felt that he had completely failed, and 
Ellen was quite surprised to think that Charles could sing so ill; 
she, however, good naturedly assured the audience that her cou- 
sin was terrified out of his accustomed powers. Miss Pedruglio 
now asked Charles if he would take a part in an Italian quartetto. 
He said, he believed he could, as he had once sung it before; but, 
as he could not sing by note, he made such blunders that the per- 
formance could not go on, and the friends were earnestly conjured 
by a gentleman, whose love of inusic conquered his politeness, not 
‘o lose time, but to sing themselves together in their usual way. 

Unfortunately two ladies of consequence came in at this mo- 
ment, who had heard Charles sing; and, knowing nothing of mu- 
sie, declared that they were vulgar enough to doat on a ballad, and 
they hoped Mr. Mandeville would indulge them. Again, there 
fore, Charles sang, and hoped to recover his lost fame; but in 
vain; his voice was hoarse; and even his newly-come admirers 
said they saw he was very hoarse, and had a bad cold, and it was 
very kind in him to sing at all. ‘ Pray, Sir, can you sing bal- 
lads?”’ said one of these ladies to De Mornay; “ but, I suppose, 
English singing is beneath you.’’ _“ By no means, I will sing an 
English song directly.” “ But not unaccompanied.”’ “ Oh! yes.” 
Then, turning from the instrument, he sang a simple, touching 
melody in a plain unornamented style, which went directly to the 
heart. The words he sang were as follows:— 


I had a hope which now is o’er, 
It was the hope to live for thee ! 

But since ’m doom’d to hope no more, 
I only bid thee pity me. 


Yet had I been the favour’d one 
Allowed to live for love and thee, 

I might, perhaps, have been undone, 
This world had then been ali to me 


But now I bid its scenes farewell, 
A better world my aim shall be! 
And I may hope one day to dwell 
In that eternal world with thee! 


rhere, dearest, I again may love, 
And thou with smiles my love may’st se« 
For ’twill be shared with saints above, 
And worthy them, and worthy thee. 
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Even Charles’s passionate admirers were enchanted, and he had 
the mortification of hearing the same praises bestowed on De Mor 
nay which they had before lavished on him; and even Ellen, who 
had given sympathizing tears to the first two verses, and hung en- 
tranced and enamoured on the recollection of De Mornay’s tones, 
was so absorbed in admiration that she forgot to feel for Charles’s 
discomfiture. Not very long after, Mr. Ainslie saw Mandeville 
hastening out of the folding doors. “I hope you are not going 

et?”’ said he. “Oh! yes, lam; I was charmed into staying too 

ng,”’ he replied. ‘I have an engagement in St. James’s-square, 
I ought to have been there an hour ago.”’ ‘ What is that?’ said 
Mrs. Ainslie, on whose arm Ellen leaned. ‘‘ Oh! only that Man- 
deville is gone to St. James’s-square.’’ “Indeed! these grand 
Squares are sure to take him from our humble circle in Serjeant’s 
Inn.” “Is Charles gone?” said Ellen, “ and without my seeing 
him go, what could I be thinking of?” “Of Mr. De Mornay, my 
dear; and I dare say Charles was thinking of him too when he 
went away.”’ “Poor Charles,” said Ellen, “I really felt for 
him.’’ And so she did, she pitied him; but she soon found that this 

ity was of a degrading nature; it was a pity that lowered the ob 
ject of it,—it was a sort of pity which a man could not with any 
safety excite in the woman who loved him. Certain it is that EI- 
len’s musical taste had never been so highly gratified as it was that 
evening; and she went to bed wondering how she could ever 
have so much admired Charles Mandeville’s singing. ‘“ Now, 
Ellen,” said Mrs. Ainslie to her on the Tuesday morning, “ you 
shall see that rare, but to me always pleasing object, a true gentle- 
man, and a real man of fashion. Colonel Delborough is to dine 
with us, and accompany us to the opera; but though he is a single 
man, and has a foible for pretty girls, I insist on your not prefer- 
ring him to Sir Henry; for here is another basket of fruit and 
flowers arrived, and some carp to boot. Tell me, Ellen, has Sir 
Henry ever seen you eat ravenously that he thus feeds you?” 
“Oh, no; I dare say he sends them, because he knows that I shall 
have pleasure in presenting them to you.”” ‘ Well, I am glad te 
see that you do his motives justice,—that is a good sign.” 

The Hon. Hugh Delborough was a man who at forty retained a 
considerable share of the beauty of early life, and all its preten 
sions; but his vanity, however great, never wounded the vanity 
of others; he was generally courteous; so much so that he was 
reckoned a complete pattern of a fine gentleman, and a high bred 
man. He was sometimes, indeed, cold and proud, and severe in 
his manner to those whom he thought coxcombs and pretenders to 
the rank and consequence which they had not; therefore, as his 
acquaintance was known to be never granted but to those who 
were worthy to associate with a man like him, the privilege ol 
being known to Colonel Delborough was eagerly courted, and 
deemed a sort of passport into the best and most select circles in 
the fashionable world. Colonel Delborough, with many virtues, 
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had some weaknesses, one of the chief of which was a tendeney to 
fall in love with every young and pretty face that appeared in the 
world in which he moved, attended with a full persuasion, that he 
himself was irresistible. But his preferences never amounted to 
passions ; never urged him to take the desperate step of marrying. 
Love was to him little better than the gentle intoxication produced 
by champaign; exhilarating, not disordering; and he changed his 
favourites nearly as often as he did his gloves, always taking care 
to do so before his assiduities were become so dangerous as to in- 
duce the lady’s father or brother to ask him what his intestions 
were. He was, therefore, a very harmless flirt; and while even 
the youngest girl of fashion was proud and desirous of hisatten- 
tions, the eldest and most experienced woman of the word was 
never alarmed, lest these passionless and bounded attentionsshould 
injure the peace of her child or protegée; consequently he was wel- 
come every where; and as he united rank to fashion, bang an 
Earl’s younger son, he was more courted, and more invited than 
any man in London society. Mrs. Ainslie was desirous of obtain- 
ing him as her beau to the opera, not only because he knew every 
one personally who was worth knowing, but because she wished, 
by showing Ellen, in him, what a real man of fashion was, to give 
her a model with which to compare Charles Mandeville. She was, 
therefore, much disappointed when Mandeville said he could not 
dine with her that day, but she expected he would come to her 
box during the evening, and this expectation was rendeted cer- 
tainty by the receipt of a note from Charles to Ellen, in which he 
told her that he would make a point of coming to their boxas early 
as he possibly could; that, as he knew almost every person of rank 
and fashion at the opera, he might point out to her all the persons 
worth seeing. “ Yes,’ ” said the pleased Ellen, “ Charles knows 

every one, I dare say.”’ ‘I have no doubt,’’ replied Mrs. Ainslie, 
‘but that Colonel S naioueh knows the *m better, esperially as 
he himself is one of the very set to whom Mr. Mandeyille al- 
hudes.”’ 

Colonel Delborough was captivated with Ellen as soon as he be- 
held her; and, as usual, on hearing she was of a good family he 
said to himself, now, if I were inclined to marry, here is an op- 
portunity. As Colonel Delborough was a man of real fashion he 
was not afraid of being thought unfashionable by going to the 
opera to hear the overture, and as he loved music he had no ob- 
jection to the early hour at which Mrs. Ainslie ordered the car- 
riage. He and his fair companions, therefore, had the satisfaction 
of hearing a fine overture of Mozart performed in a manner wor- 
thy of it. I shall not attempt to describe Ellen’s raptures at the 
singing and scenery, but she was not so pleased with the dancing, 
for she was not always sure that she ought to look at it, and she 
was not sorry when the first ballet ended. 

By this time Ellen was almost fascinated with the grace, the at- 
-tentions, and the conversation of the Colonel. He could not fail 
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to know every person of rank and distinction in the house, and 
had many pleasant anecdotes to relate of them whom he pointed 
out. Mrs. Ainslie had given the fourth ticket to her husband, in 
case his professional engagements allowed him to use it, therefore 
the Colonel had no rival, and was enjoying the privilege of being 
sole beau to a very fine woman and a beautiful girl, when an ac- 
quaiatance of Mandeville’s entered the box to pay his compliments 
to tae ladies, and Colonel Delborough heard him say something 
concerning Mandeville, whom he only knew by sight, and who 
was particularly disagreeable to him. When the young man was 
gone he turned round and exclaimed, ** Mandeville! Do you know 
Mr. Mandeville, that consummate coxcomb, that would-be-some- 
body? My dear Mrs. Ainslie how came you to know that man? 
He is so entirely out of your way.”’ “1 agree with you,” she 
said, ** but my acquaintance with him was unavoidable.” Here 
she looked at Ellen, who sat in ill suppressed agitation to hear her 
cousir, and once most dear Charles, so spoken of; but Mrs. Ainslie 
motioned to her not to betray their relationship, and the Colonel 
went »n. ‘“ The boy expected to get into the Alfred, but I am 
happy to say he has been disappointed.” ‘Is he not elected, 
Sir?” said Ellen eagerly. ‘Oh! no, he is not the sort of person 
for us. I have reason to know all about him. The name isa high 
name,but I find his father was only what is called a wholesale deale: 
at Bristol, a man who kept a general warehouse, and died very rich. 
I inqured, because the young man thought proper to pay marked 
, and the silly gir! 





attentpn to one of my nieces, Lady Julia L 
encoumged him, but I soon put a stop to her folly, by inquiring 
into the youth’s pretensions, and pride conquered love.’’ Scarcely 
had he ended his philippie against Mandeville when he himsel! 
made bis appearance, and just as poor Ellen, seeing how much the 
Colond disliked him, was wishing that he might not come. Mrs. 
Ainslie could not present him to her friend after what had passed, 
and, on his first entrance, Charles was too full of his disappoint- 
ment it the Alfred to attend to aught besides, and he talked of no- 
thing else, though he saw that the conversation did not interest 
Mrs. Ainslie. At length, however, he remembered that he came 
to do the honours of the opera to Ellen, and he pointed out this 
Countess, that Duchess, such a beauty, and such a distinguished 
character; and so far he was right, but Ellen had been told all this 





before. ‘ And ¢here,’’ said Mandeville, “that is the Dowager 
Duchess of .’ Are you sure of that, Sir,’’ said the Colonel, 
coldly. ‘* Do you know the lady?”’ “I have met her in com- 


pany, Sir.’ “Indeed! but stil! you are mistaken, at least I hope 
so, for she died two days ago.’’ Mandeville could only say she 
was very like her. ‘ Not at all, Sir; that lady is fair as alabaster, 
and the Duchess was dark as ebony.’? Nothing daunted, Mande- 
ville then pointed out other persons of rank. ‘ Is he right now,” 
said Mrs. Ainslie. ‘ Perhaps so, but they are Lords and Ladies, 
of whom I know nothing,” he proudly replied. Mandeville felt 
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piqued, and observed, “ that they were well worth knowing for all 
that.”” “ Humph!” said the Colonel, shrugging up his shoulders 
and looking on the stage. Mandeville now named Lords and 
Ladies to the right and left out of bravado, and then the Colonel 
coldly said, sometimes, “ It is not she, or it is not he.’”? Mande- 
ville, little suspecting who this contradicting gentleman was, dis- 
puted the point and insisted on it that he was right. At last he 
pointed out a lady just come into the opposite box as Lady Harriet 
Hf. The Colonel said it was not?—Mandeville persisted and ¢e- 
clared he knew her perfectly. ‘* Do you mean that you are ic- 
quainted with her, Sir?” “ No, Sir; but I have seen her; I met 
her a few evenings ago coming into Lady D.’s as I went out” 
‘* You must therefore know her well, no doubt, Sir??? “Ido 
know her well, Sir.’ * But not quite so well as I do, Sir; fr 
Lady Harriet H. is my own niece, Sir.”” Mandeville was exce- 
sively confused, and stammered out an apology, while Mrs. Aini- 
lie could not help laughing, exchanging as she did so certain mean- 
ing looks with the Colonel, while Ellen pitied Charles with a sense 
of the ridiculous connected with him, which it was painful, but 
salutary to her to feel. Mrs. Ainslie now, lest Charles should ex 
pose himself again, whispered to him; “ Do you not know ths 
gentleman is the Hon. Colonel Delborough?”’? Again Charles was 
confounded; he had long been ambitious to have the honour of tha 
gentleman’s acquaintance, and now he had the opportunity as t 
seemed, for he was in the same box with him, he had not only no 
been presented to him, but he saw that there was no intention o° 
presenting him, and also that the Colonel beheld him with prouc 
contempt. Ellen, too, he found was cold and absent in her replies, 
and Mrs. Ainslie not disposed to talk. He therefore rose and took 
his leave, telling Ellen that he hoped to see her again before she 
quitted London. ‘ To be sure,” said Mrs. Ainslie, this is only 
Tuesday, and Ellen does not go till Friday. ‘* You know,’’ she 
added in a whisper, “ as I cannot see her to the mail myself, and 
Ainslie dines out that day, you must.’’ ‘ Must! oh dear! no, 
really, I am very sorry; but I dine out on Friday, and really—in- 
deed, I—it is most probable I dine when the mail sets out; and if 
Ellen will go by such vulgar conveyances she must take the con- 
sequences, I really cannot go with her.”’ ‘ Ellen does not go by 
the mail,” said Mrs. Ainslie, “ and I said what I did on/y to try 
you, and your regard for your cousin.”” This put the finishing 
stroke to Mandeville’s discomfiture, and he quitted the box, shut- 
ting it after him with great violence. ‘ I never saw such i!l breed- 
ng and impertinence,” said the Colonel, colouring violently ; 
‘and to call you Ellen too, that young man deserves to as 
“ He is my first cousin, Sir,’”’ said Ellen, calmly, but firmly. The 
Colonel was shocked, confounded, and silenced. ‘* Miss Mortimer,’’ 
said he at length, “there is no apology too humble which I am 
not willing to make to you for what I have uttered; had I known, 
is indeed I ought to have been informed, that Mr. Mandeville was 
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your relation, I would not only have been silent when I[ could not 
conmend, but I would even have endeavoured to like him for your 
sake. Why did you not tell me who he was?” “It was my 
place to do that, Colonel,’’ said Mrs. Ainslie; ‘ but I had my 
reasons for not doing it; and I am sure my young friend will for- 
give you your unintentional offence.”’ ‘ Yes, certainly, Sir;’’ 
cried Ellen; ‘‘ but what you said of poor Charles gave me great 
pain. I own that he was positive and contradicting, but then one 
ouzht to make allowances for him. He was full of irritation from 
his disappointment concerning the Alfred, and when one is uneasy 
ani mortified one is so apt to be disagreeable and tenacious, and— 
and.””>—** And what, Ellen?” ‘ Why, there was something very 
provoking both in Colonel Delborough’s manner and yours too, 
my dear friend.” ‘Granted, granted; and I like you for your 
endid and spirited defence of your relation, so does the Colonel, I 
dire say.”” ‘Oh! I adore her for it; and, indeed, charming Miss 
Mortimer, I should not care how often I was so attacked if I could 
be sure to be so defended. Now tell me how I can expiate my 
ofence? To appease and please you I will call to-morrow, and 
leave my card for Mr. Mandeville; will that do?”’ *‘ Generously 
aid delicately felt, and like you, Colonel; but I trust Ellen will 
mot exact such an amende from you.” ‘ By no means; I am too 
yroud for poor Charles, to do it. Let him be thought deserving 
the honour of being known to Colonel Delborough before he has 
ij; but I will not impose my cousin as an acquaintance on any 
han.”’ *“ Proudly and honourably felt, Miss Mortimer, and | 
dincerely hope that before long I shall not only know, but like 
Mr. Mandeville; at least, no endeavour on my part shall be want- 
ing to enable me to do so, and I must own that I saw him and 
heard him this evening with prejudiced eyes.”’ ‘See Ellen,” 
said Mrs. Ainslie, soon after; ** Mandeville did not go home to 
take poison, however mortified he might be; for there he is yonder, 
the life of the set in one of the pit boxes, and laughing with all his 
power.”” It was so; and Ellen, being assured that Charles did not! 
remember or feel as much for his late painful embarrassment as 
she did, forgot it also, and enjoyed as much of the last ballet as she 
dared to look at, and enjoyed also the buz of admiration which her 
new and beautiful face excited in the crush-room, while the gal- 
lant Colonel enjoyed it still more, and was in raptures when ever) 
now and then some man of ton or rank whispered in his ear, “ Oh, 
Delborough, you are always a happy fellow.’”” When Mrs. Ains- 
lie thought over all that had passed she was startled on recollection, 
as she had been at the time, with the manner in which Ellen had 
defended Charles; but at length she reflected that it was her rela- 
tion whom she defended; she considered that if she had seemed 
less hurt her tranquillity must have been assumed, which would 
have been a very suspicious circumstance; and that had she been 
violently agitated by still struggling, conscious love, she would 
have been unable to speak at all, or only in broken faltering tones: 
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whereas, on the contrary, she was voluble, and judicious in Charles’s 
defence, evidently proving, therefore, that she defended him from 
a sense of justice, and a feeling of relationship alone. It is well, 
thought Mrs. Ainslie, and I see that this faithless boy’s reign is 
over. 

He certainly thought so himself; he therefore wished to dismiss, 
rather than wait to be dismissed; he chose to assure Ellen that he 
loved her no longer, rather than receive from her a previous assue 
rance, that her attachment to him was at an end, and he wrote t6 
her as follows: 


“ Dear Er_en—I meant to see you once more; but, as I find 
that I am no favourite with Mrs. Ainslie, and indeed she was not 
far from being downright rude when I last saw her, even though 
she was in the box which J procured for her, I do not mean to call 
at the house again; therefore take this method of wishing you 
health and happiness. I am going abroad, and it will be man 
years probably before we meet again; both of us by that time will 
probably have changed our situations, but I shall always be, 
“ My dear Ellen’s 

*¢ Affectionate friend and cousin, 

* Cuartes MANnDEVILLE.” 


When Ellen received this letter, she could not help weeping 
bitterly over it; not that she was sorry, or even mortified that 
Mandeville’s attachment to her was at an end, but she wept for the- 
loss of those pleasing illusions which had so long given interest to 
her existence. She wept for the loss of the love, not the loyer; 
and she felt a blank in her heart which seemed to remain there a 
sad and dreary void, till the day before her departure arrived ; then 
the idea of home, and the welcome which awaited her there from 
many an affectionate heart, diffused a glow of cheering and impa- 
tient tenderness to her own. 

To part with Mrs. Ainslie was now the only thing that clouded 
ever her brow, for that lady had twined herself round her affee- 
tions, by entering with tender sympathy, and almost with intui- 
tive penetration, into all her fears, her sorrows, her triumphs, and 
her escapes. 

But, that pang over, she was cheerful, and willing to try and 
make her companions so; when she found herself seated in a tra- 
velling chariot, by the side of a lady and gentleman, friends of 
Mrs. Ainslie, who were going through the village of R——, iv 
their way to a more distant country. 

The travellers slept on the road, and at so short a distance from 
London that it was nearly evening the next day before Ellen saw 
each well remembered object, and beheld the lodge at Sir Henry 
Claremont’s Park-gate. Perhaps, thought she, he will be there, 
watching for me; he will be there, waiting for my arrival. But 
he was not there, and Ellen felt disappointed; perhaps he yas @ 
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her uncle’s, he was not there either; and in the midst of the affev- 
tionate greetings of her family Ellen felt sad, because she was not 
welcomed by one friend more, and he had professed so much, and 
had been so markedly attentive in sending her presents to Lon- 
don; was he, too, inconstant? Was she doomed to find all men 
false? If not, where was Sir Henry Claremont; she dared not in- 
quire, because, as she said to herself, she did not like to show she 
was mortified ; but perhaps it was because she did not feel it easy to 
name him. But when she had been home near an hour her uncle 
said, “‘ Ungrateful girl! Why, Ellen, you have never yet inquired 
for Sir Henry Claremont!’ “Oh, dear, no; I hope he is well.” 
“No, certainly not, or you would have seen him long ere this. 
He has been so ill that he has kept his bed.” “Indeed! but 1 
earnestly hope he is better?”’ ‘“ Yes.”” “ Then I am satisfied ;”’ 
and Ellen was really ashamed to feel that she was glad to find ne 
cessity, not choice, kept him away, even though that necessity 
was caused by indisposition. But a few minutes after, pale, thin. 
and wrapt up as in the depth of winter, Sir Henry Claremont him 
self appeared. “I would have come,”’ said he, ‘* Miss Mortimer, 
when I heard you were arrived, in spite of nurses and physicians, 
for I was sure the sight of you would do me more good than all 
of them; but I am very weak, and I need not tell you I am very 
ill-looking.”’ Ellen was affected, nay, overpowered; for she could 
not help contrasting this welcome, this eagerness to see her, wit): 
that of Charles Mandeville; and, while overwhelming sensations 
of affectionate gratitude and painful recollections throbbed tumul- 
tuously in her soul, she hurried out of the room, having almost 
returned Sir Henry’s pressure of her hand as she passed him. 
But she soon came back, and eagerly, anxiously entreated Si: 
Henry not to risk a life so precious, by staying out any longer in 
the night air. “ If you say my life is precious, I will go directly,” 
said he; “and if you will add, pray come again soon.” 1] will 
say any thing rather than detain you now, you look so pale; and 
yet very like your picture.” “ My picture! have you seen my 
pieture?”’ “ Yes, frequently ; for Mrs. Ainslie fell in love with 
it.” “ Mrs. Ainslie fell in love with it; O kind Mrs. Ainslie; but 
could not she make her love catching? But you are impatient fo: 
my departure, so good night. Oh! I am so happy to see you again 
returned, I feel well already.”’ 

fT have little more to relate; in six months after Ellen’s return 
she was the happy wife of Sir Henry Claremont: and, as Mrs. 
Ainslie wrote to her in her letter of congratulation, she felt that 
she had indeed cause to bless her Journey to London, as it had 
taught her to distinguish the Farse from the True. 


———— 
MR. BABBAGE’S CALCULATING ENGINE. 


It gives us great pleasure to be able to state, that there is evers 
probability of Mr. Babbage being enabled, by pecuniary aid from 
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Parliament, to construct his machinery for calculating and print- 
ing mathematical tables. A Committee of the most distinguished 
Members of the Royal Society of London, have transmitted the 
following report (dated May 1, 1823,) to the Lords Commission- 
ers of his Majesty’s Treasury, and we earnestly hope, that no nar- 
row views of economy will disappoint the just expectations of the 
scientific world: 

‘That it appears to the Committee, that Mr. Babbage has dis- 
played great talents and ingenuity, in the construction of his ma- 
chine for computation, which the Committee think fully adequate 
to the attainment of the objects proposed by the inventor; and that 
they consider Mr. Babbage as highly deserving of publie encou- 
ragement in the prosecution of his arduous undertaking.”’ 


THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 


Waar hid’st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells? 
‘Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious Main! 
—Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-colour’d shells, 
Bright things which gleam unreck’d of, and in vain. 
—Keep, keep thy nches, melancholy sea! 

We ask not such from thee. 


Yet more, the Depths have more!—What wealth untold 

Far down, and shiming through their stillness lies! 

Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 

Won from ten thousand royal A ies. 

—Sweep o’er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful Main! 
Earth claims not these again! 


Yet more, the Depths have more!—Thy waves have roll’d 
Above the cities of a world gone by! 
Sand hath fill’d up the palaces of old, 
Sea-weed o’ergrown the halls of revelry ! 
—Dash o’er them, Ocean! in thy scornful play, 
Man yields them to decay! 


Yet more! the Billows and the Depths have more! 

High hearts and brave are gather’d to thy breast! 

They hear not now the booming waters roar, 

The battle thunders will not a their rest. 

—Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave— 
m5 Give back the true and brave ! 


Give back the lost and lovely !—those for whom 
The place was kept at and hearth so begs 
The prayer went up through midnight’s breathless gloom, 
And the vain yearning woke ’midst festal song ! 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’erthrown, 
—But all is not thine own! 
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Dark flow thy tides o’er noble head, 
O’er youth’s bright locks, and beauty’s flowery crown; 
—Yet must thou hear a voice—Restore the dead! 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee, 
—Restore the Dead, thou Sea! 
[New Month, May 





FROM THE LIBERAL. 
DR. CHALMERS AND MR. IRVING. 


Txe Scotch at present seem to bear the bell, and to have “ got 
the start of the majestic world.” They boast of the greatest no- 
velists, the greatest preachers, the greatest philanthropists, and the 

test blackguards in the world. Sir Walter Scott stands at the 

ead of these for Scotch humour, Dr. Chalmers for Scotch logic, 
Mr. Owen for Scotch Utopianism, and Mr. Blackwood for Scotch 
impudence. Unrivalled four! Nay, here is Mr. Irving, who threat- 
ens to make a fifth, and stu/tify all our London orators, from 
‘kingly Kensington’? to Blackwall! Who has not heard of him? 
Who does not go to hear him? You can scarcely move along for 
the coronet-coaches that besiege the entrance to the Caledonian 
chapel in Hatton-garden; and when, after a prodigious squeeze, 
you get in so as to have standing-room, you see in the same undis- 
tinguished crowd Brougham and Mackintosh, Mr. Peel and Lord 
Liverpool, Lord Lansdown and Mr. Coleridge. Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Hone are pew fellows, Mr. Waitham frowns stern applause, 
and Mr. Alderman Wood does the honours of the Meeting! The 
lamb lies down with the lion, and the Millennium seems to be 
anticipated in the Caledonian chapel, under the new Scotch preacher. 
Lords, ladies, sceptics, fanatics, join in approbation,—some admire 
the doctrine, others the sound, some the picturesque appearance o! 


the orator, others the grace of action, some the ingenuity of the 
argument, others the beauty of the style or the bursts of passion, 
some even go so far as to patronize a certain brackish infusion of 
the Scottish dialect, and a slight defect of vision. Lady Bluemount 
declares it to be only inferior to the Excursion in imagination, 
and Mr. Botherby cries—* Good, good !”’ The “ Talking Potato’’* 
and Mr. Theodore Flash have not yet been. 


* Some years ago, a periodical paper was published in London, under the title 
of the Pic-Nic. It was got up under the auspices of a Mr. Fulke Greville, and se- 
veral writers of that day eontributed to it, among whom were Mr. Horace Smith, 
Mr Dubois, Mr. Prince Hoare, Mr. Cumberland, and others. On some dispute 
arising between the proprietor and the gentlemen-contributors on the subject of 
an aivance in the remuneration for articles, Mr. Fulke Greville grew heroic, and 
said, “I have got a young fellow just come from Ireland, who will undertake to 
do the whole, verse and prose, politics and scandal, for two guineas a week, and 
if you will come and sup with me to-morrow night, you shall see him, and judge 
whether I am not right in closing with him.” Accordingly, they met the next 
evening, and the writer oF ALL wonk was introduced, He began to make a dis 
play of his native ignorance and impudence on all subjects immediately, and no 
one else had occasion to say any thing. When he was gone, Mr. Cumberland ex- 
claimed, “A ep potato, by God!” The talking potato was Mr. Croker, of the 
Admiralty. Our adventurer shortly, however, returned to his own country, and 
passing accidentally through a town where they were in want of a ministerial can- 
didate at an Election, the gentleman of modest assurance offered himself, and suc- 
ceeded. “They wanted a Jack-pudding,” said the father of the hopeful youth, 
“and so they chose my gon.” The case of the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke soon 
after came on, and Mr. Croker, who is a dabbler in dirt, and an adept in love-let- 
ters, rose from the affair Secretary to the Admiralty, and the very “rose and ex- 
pectancy of the fair state.” 
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Mr. Irving appears to us the most accomplished barbarian, and 
the least offensive and most dashing clerical holder-forth we re- 
member to have seen. He puts us in mind of the first man, Adam, 
if Adam had but been a Scotchman, and had had coal-black hair. 
He seems to stand up iri the integrity of his composition, to begin 
a new race of practising believers, to give a new impulse to the 
Christian religion, to regenerate the fallen and degenerate race 
of man. You would say he had been turned out of the hands of 
Nature and the Schools a perfect piece of workmanship. See him 
in the street, he has the air, the free-swing, the bolt upright figure 
of an Indian savage, or a northern borderer dressed in canonicals : 
set him in the pulpit, and he is armed with all the topics, a master 
of fence, the pupil of Dr. Chalmers! In action he has been com- 
pared to Kean; in the union of external and intellectual advan- 
tages, we might start a parallel for him in the admirable Chrichton. 
He stands before Haydon’s picture of Lazarus, and says, ‘‘ Look at 
me !’’ He crosses Piceadilly, and clears Bond-street of its beaux! 
Rob Roy, Macbriar is come again. We saw him stretched on a 
bench at the Black Bull in Edinburgh,—we met him again at a 
thirteen-penny ordinary in London, in the same attitude, and said, 
without knowing his calling, or his ghostly parts, ‘‘ That is the man 
for a fair saint.” We swear it by 


“His foot mercurial; his martial thigh ; 
The brawns of Hercules, but his jovial face !” 


Aye, there we stop like Imogen—there is a want of expression in 
it. ‘The iron has not entered his soul.’”? He has not dared to 
feel but in trammels and in dread. He has read Werter but to criti- 
cise him; Rousseau, but to steel himself against him ; Shakspeare, 
but to quote him; Milton, but to round his periods. Pleasure, 
fancy, humanity, are syrens that he repels and keeps at arms-length ; 
and hence his features are hardened, and have a barbaric crust upon 
them. They are not steeped in the expression of Titian or Ra- 
phael; but they would do for Spagnoletti to paint, and his dark 
profile and matted Jocks have something of the grave commanding 
appearance of Leonardo da Vinci’s massive portraits. 

Dr. Chalmers is not so good-looking a man as Mr. Irving; he 
wants the same vigour and spirit. His face is dead and clammy, 
cold, pale, bloodless, passionless, and there is a glazed look of in- 
sincerity about the eyes, uninformed, uninspired from within. His 
voice is broken, harsh, and creaking, while Mr. Irving’s is flowing 
and silvery : his Scotch accent and pronunciation are a terrible in- 
fliction on the uncultivated ear. His “‘ Whech observation I oorge 
upon you my frinds and breethren”’ desolates and lays waste all 
the humanities. He grinds out his sentences between his teeth, 
and catches at truth with his fists, as a monkey catches an apple or 
a stick thrown at him with his paws. He seems by his action and 
his utterance to say to difficulties, “Come, let me clutch thee,” 
and having got them in his grasp, tears and rends them in pieces 
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as a dog tears an old rag to tatters or mumbles a stone that is flung 
in his way. Dr. Chalmers engages attention and secures sympathy 
solely by the intensity of his own purpose: there is neither elo- 
quence nor wisdom, neither imagination nor feeling, neither the 
pomp of sound nor grace nor solemnity of manner about him, but 
he is in earnest, and eager in pursuit of his argument, and arrests 
the eye and ear of his congregation by this alone. He dashes head- 
foremost into the briars and thorns of controversy, and drags you 
along with him whether you will or no, and your only chance is 
to push on and get out of them as well as you can, though dread- 
fully scratched and almost blinded. He involves you in a laby- 
rinth, and you are anxious to escape from it: you have to pass 
through many a dark, subterranean cavern with him in his theolo- 
gical ferry-boat, and are glad enough to get out on the other side, 
with the help of Scotch logic for oars, and Scotch rhetoric for sails! 
You hear no home truths, nothing that touches the heart, or swells 
or expands the soul; there is no tide of eloquence lifting you to 
Heaven, or wafting you from Indus to the Pole.—No, you are de- 
tained in a canal, with a great number of docks in it.—You make 
way by virtue of standing still, your will is irritated, and impelled 
forward by stoppages—you are puzzled into sympathy, pulled into 
admiration, tired into patience! The preacher starts a difficulty, of 
which you had no notion before, and you stare to see how he will 
answer it. He first makes you uneasy, sceptical, sensible of your 
helplessness and dependence upon his superior sagacity and recon- 
dite learning, and proportionably thankful for the relief he affords 
you in the unpleasant dilemma to which you have been reduced. 
It is like proposing a riddle, and then, after playing with the curi- 
osity and impatience of the company for some time, giving the so- 
lution, which nobody else has the wit to find out. We never saw 
fuller attendances or more profound attention than at the Tron 
Church in Glasgow—it was like a sea of eyes, a swarm of heads, 
gaping for mysteries, and staring for elucidations—it was not the 
sublime or beautiful; the secret was that which has been here ex- 
plained, a desire to get rid of the difficult, the disagreeable, the dry 
and the discordant matter that had been conjured up in the image 
nation. Dr. Chalmers, then, succeeds by the force of sophistry and 
casuistry, in our humble judgment. Riddles (of which we spoke 
just now) are generally traditional : those that Dr. Chalmers unfolds 
trom the pulpit, are of his own invention, or at least promulgation. 
He started an objection to the Christian religion (founded on its 
supposed inconsistency with the Newtonian philosophy) which ob- 
jection had never been noticed in books, on purpose that he might 
answer it. “ Well,” said a Scotchman, “and if the anawer was a 
good one, was he not right?’ “No, assuredly,’’? we should an- 
swer, “for there is no faith so firm as that which has never been 
called in question.” The answer could only satisfy those who had 
been unsettled by the question; and there would be many who 
would not be convinced by the Doctor’s reasoning, however he 
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might plume himself on his success. We suspect that this is look- 
ing after a reputation for literary ingenuity and philosophical depth, 
rather than the peace of consciences or the salvation of souls; which, 
in a Christian minister, is unbecoming, and savours of the Mammon 
of unrighteousness. 
* * * 


- * * * ” = 


In his general preaching, Dr. Chalmers is a great casuist, and a 
very indifferent moralist. He states the pros and cons of every 
question with extreme pertinacity, and often “‘ spins the thread of 
his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument.”’ He assigns 
possible reasons, not practical motives, for conduct ; and vindicates 
the ways of God, and his own interpretation of the Scriptures, to 
the head, not to the heart The old school-divines set this practice 
afoot; for being accustomed to hear the secrets of confession, and 
to salve the tender consciences of the great and powerful, they had 
to bandy all sorts of questions about; and if they could find out 
“‘a loop or peg to hang a doubt on,’’ were well rewarded for their 
trouble ; they were constantly reduced to their shifts, and forced 
to go on the forlorn hope of morality by the ticklish cases referred 
to them for arbitration ; and when they had exhausted the resources 
of humanity and natural sentiment, endeavoured to find new topies 
within the range of abstract reason and possibility. Dr. Chalmers’s 
reasoning is as unlike as possible to a chapter in the Gospels: but 
he may do very well to comment on the Apocalypse or an Epistle 
of St. Paul’s. We do not approve of this method of carving out 
excuses or defences of doctrinal points from the dry parchment of 
the understanding or the cobwebs of the brain. Whatever sets or 
leaves the dogmas of religion at variance with the dictates of the 
heart, hardens the last, and lends no advantage to the first. 

Mr. Irving is a more amiable moralist, and a more practical rea- 
soner. He throws a glancing, pleasing light over the gloomy 
ground of Calvinism. There is something humane in his appeals, 
striking in his apostrophes, graceful in his action, soothing in the 
tones of his voice. He is not affected and theatrical ; neither is he 
deeply impassioned or overpowering from the simple majesty of 
his subject. He is above common-place both in fancy and argu- 
ment; yet he can hardly rank as a poet or philosopher. He is a 
modernised covenanter, a sceptical fanatic. We do not feel exactly 
on sure ground with him—we scarcely know whether he preaches 
Christ crucified, or himself. His pulpit style has a resemblance to 
the florid gothic. We are a little mystified when a man with one 
hand brings us all the nice distinctions and air-drawn speculations 
of modern unbelievers, and arms the other with “fire hot from 
Hell,”’—when St. Paul and Jeremy Bentham, the Evangelists and 
the Sorrows of Werter, Seneca, Shakspeare, the author of Caleb 
Williams and the Political Justice, are mingled together in the 
same passage, and quoted in the same breath, however eloquent 
that breath may be. We see Mr. Irving smile with decent scorn 
at this remark, and launch one more thunderbolt. at the crities. He 
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is quite welcome, and we should be proud of his notice. In the 
discourses he has lately delivered, and which have drawn crowds 
to admire them, he has laboured to describe the Sensual Man, the 
Intellectual Man, the Moral Man, and the Spiritual Man ; and has 
sacrificed the three first at the shrine of the last. He gave certainly 
a terrific picture of the death-hed of the Sensual Man—a scene 
where few shine—but it is a good subject for oratory, and he made 
the most of it. He described the Poet well, walking by the moun- 
tain side, in the eye of nature—yet oppressed, panting rather than 
satisfied, with beauty and sublimity. Neither Fame nor Genius, it 
is most true, are all-sufficient to the mind of man! He made a fair 
hit at the Philosophers; first, at the Political Economist, who draws 
a circle round man, gives him so many feet of earth to stand upon, 
and there leaves him to starve in all his nobler parts and faculties : 
next, at the Great Jurisconsult, who carves out a mosaic work of 
motives for him, cold, hard, and dry, and expects him to move 
mechanically in right lines, squares, and parallelograms, drills him 
into perfection, and screws him into utility. He then fell foul of 
the Moralist and Sentimentalist, weighed him in the balance and 
found him wanting—-deficient in clearness of sight to discern good. 
in strength of hand and purpose to seize upon it when discerned. 
But Religion comes at last to the aid of the Spiritual Man, couches 
the blind sight, and braces the paralytic limb; the Lord of Hosts 
is in the field, and the battle is won, his countenance pours light 
into our souls, and his hand stretched out imparts strength to us, 
by which we tower to our native skies! In treating of this subject, 
Mr. Irving introduced several powerful images and reflections, to 
show how feeble moral and intellectual motives are to contend with 
the allurements of sense and the example of the world. Reason 
alone, he said, was no more able to stem the tide of prejudice and 
fashion, than the swimmer with his single arm (here he used an 
appropriate and spirited gesture, which reminded us of the de- 
scription of the heroic action of the swimmer in Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia) is able to oppose the raging torrent, as the voice 
of conscience was only heard in the tumultuous scenes of life like 
the faint ery of the sea-bird in the wide world of waters. He drew 
an animated but mortifying sketch of the progress of the Patriot 
and Politician, weaned by degrees from his attachment to young 
Liberty to hug old Corruption; and showed (strikingly enough) 
that this change from youthful ardour to a hoary, heartless old age 
of selfishness and ridicule (there were several Members of the Ho- 
nourable House present) was not owing to increased wisdom or 
strength of sight, but to faltering resolution and weakness of hand, 
that could no longer hold out against the bribes, the snares, and 
gilded chains prepared for it. The romantic Tyro was right and 
free, the callous Courtier was a slave and self-conceited. All this 
was true; it was honest, downright, and well put. There was no 
cant in it, as far as regards the unequal odds and the hard battle that 
reason has to fight with pleasure, or ambition, or interest, or other 
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antagonist motives. But does the objection apply to morality solely. 
or has not religion its share in it? Man is not what he ought to be 
—Granted ; but is he not different from this ideal standard, in spite 
of religion as well as of morality? Is not the religious man often a 
slave to power, the victim of pleasure, the thrall of avarice, hard ot 
heart, a sensual hypocrite, cunning, mercenary, miserable? If it 
be said that the really religious man is none of these, neither is the 
truly moral man. Real morality, as well as vital Christianity, im- 
plies right conduct and consistent principle. But the question 
simply at issue is, whether the profession or the belief of sound 
moral opinions implies these ; and it certainly does it no more than 
the profession or belief of orthodox religious opinions does. The 
conviction of the good or ill consequences of our actions in this 
life does not absolutely conform the will or the desires to good ; 
neither does the apprehension of future rewards or punishments 
produce this effect completely or necessarily. The candidate for 
Heaven is a back-slider; the dread of eternal torments makes but 
a temporary impression on the mind. This is not a reason, in our 
judgment, for neglecting or giving up in despaif the motives of re- 
ligion or morality, but for strengthening and cultivating both. With 
Mr. Irving, it is a triumphant and unanswerable ground for dis- 
carding and denouncing morality, and for exalting religion, as the 
sovereign cure for all wounds, as the ‘haumaturgos, or wonder- 
worker, in the reform of mankind! We are at a loss to understand 
how this exclusive and somewhat intolerant view of the subject is 
reconcilable with sound reason or with history. Religion is no 
new experiment now first making on mankind; we live in the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian wra; it is not as if we lived in the 
age of apostles, when we might (from novelty and inexperience of 
the intended dispensations of Providence) expect the earth to wear 
a new face, and darkness suddenly to flee away before the light of 
thé gospel; nor do we apprehend that Mr. Irving is one of those 
who believe with Mr. Croly, that the millennium actually com- 
menced with the battle of Waterloo; that event seems as far off, to 
all outward appearance, as it was two thousand years ago. What 
does this make against the doctrines of Christianity? Nothing; if, 
as far as they are implanted and take root, they bear fruit accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding the repugnance and thanklessness of the 
soil. Why then is Mr. Irving so hard upon the labours of philo- 
sophers, moralists, and men of letters, because they do not do all 
their work at once? Bishop Butler indeed wrote a most able and 
learned quarto volume, to prove that the slow growth and imper- 
fect influence of Christianity was a proof of its divine origin, and 
that in this respect we had a right to look for a direct analogy 
between the operations of the world of grace and nature, both 
proceeding as they did from the same Almighty hands! Our de- 
servedly popular preacher has, however, an answer to what we 
have here stated: he says, “the time must and witw shortly 
come!”? We never contradict prophecies; we only speak to facts. 
Vox. IT. No. 16.—Museum. 22 
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In addressing himself to this point, Mr. Irving made a spirited di 
gression to the Missionary Societies, and the impending propaga- 
tion of the Gospel at home and abroad—all obstacles to it would 
speedily be surmounted :—‘* The Negro slave was not so enchained 
but that the Gospel would set him free; the Hottentot was not so 
benighted but that its light would penetrate to him; the South Sea 
Islander was not so indolent and voluptuous but that he would 
rouse himself at its call ; neither the cunning of the Italian, nor the 
superstition of the Spaniard, nor the tameness of the German, nor 
the levity of the French, nor the buoyancy of the Irish, nor the 
indomitable pride of the English, nor the fiery manhood of the 
Scotch, would be long able to withstand its all-pervading influence!’’ 
We confess, when our Caledonian pastor launched his canoe from 
the South Sea Isles and landed on European ferra jirma, taking 
measure of the vices of each nation that were opposed to the spirit 
of Christianity, we did prick up our ears to know what fault he 
would, in due course of argument, find with his native country—it 
would go against the grain, no doubt, but still he had undertaken 
it, and he must speak out—When lo! for some sneaking vice or 
sordid pettifogging disposition, we have our own “ best virtue”’ 
palmed upon us as the only failing of the most magnanimous na- 
tives of the North—fery manhood, quotha! The cold sweat of 
rankling malice, hypocrisy, and servility, would be nearer the 
mark—-Eh! Sir Walter? Nay, good Mr. Blackwood, we meant 
no offence to you! “ Fiery manhood” is the Anti-Christian vice or 
virtue of the Scotch that meets true religion on the borders, and 
beats her back with suffocating breath! Is Christianity still then to 
be planted like oak timber in Scotland? What will Dr. Chalmers 
and the other labourers in the vineyard say to this ?—** We pause 
for a reply !’? The best and most impressive part of Mr. Irving’s 
discourse (Sunday, the 22d June) was that, in which he gave a 
very beautiful account of what Christianity had done, or rather 
might do, in aid of morality and the regeneration of the spirit oi 
man. It had made “corruption blossom,” “ annihilated time in 
the prospect of eternity,”’ and ‘ changed all nature, from a veil 
hiding the face of God, into a mirror reflecting his power and be- 
neficence.”” We do not, however, see why in the fervour of his 
enthusiasm he should affirm “that Jesus Christ had destroyed me- 
lody,’’ nor why, by any allowed license of speech, he should talk 
of “the mouth of God being muzzled by man.”” We might not 
perhaps have noticed this last expression, considering it as a slip 
of the tongue; but Mr. Irving preaches from written notes, and 
his style is, on the whole, polished and ambitious. We can con- 
ceive of a deeper strain of argument, of a more powerful and over 
whelming flood of eloquence ; but altogether we deem him an able 
and attractive expounder of Holy Writ; and farther, we believe 
him to be an honest man. We suspect there is a radical “ taint in 
him,” and that Mr. Canning will be advised to withdraw himsel! 
from the congregation. His strokes aimed at iniquity in high 
places are bold, unsparing, and repeated. We would however sug 
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gest to him the propriety of containing his indignation at the ad- 
vancement of the secular priesthood by “the powers that be ;’’ it 
is a thing of course, and his impatience of their elevation may be 
invidiously construed into a jealousy of the spoil. When we com- 
pare Mr. Irving with some other preachers that we have heard, 
and particularly with that crawling sycophant Daniel Wilson (who 
tendered his gratuitous submission to Nero the other day in the 
excess of his loyalty to George IV.) we are sorry that we have not 
been able to make our tribute of approbation unqualified as it is 
cordial, and to stifle ‘heir venal breath with the applauses bestowed 
upon him. “Oh! for an eulogy to kill’ all such with! 


——— 


THE RETROSPECT. 





* * * Di riposo e di pace alberghi veri 


O quanto volentieri 
A rivedervi io torpo, 
As turns the pausing traveller back, 
At close of evening, to survey 
‘The windings of the weary track 
Through which the day’s long journey 
lay— 
And sees, by that departing light 
That wanes so fast on field and meadow, 
How distant objects still are bright 
When nearer things have sunk in sha- 
dow.— 
Even so the mind's inquiring eye 
Looks backward through the mist of 
years, 
Where, in its vast variety, 
The chequer’d map of life appears; 
And even where Hope’s declining rays 
Have ceased to paint the path before 
her, 
rhe sunshine of her youthful days 
Still casts a cheering influence o’er 
her. 
Oh! youthful days, for ever past, 
That saw my pilgrimage begun, 
When clouds of evil scarce could cast 
A passing shadow o’er my sun, 

Come, that the wounded spirit may 
Even from your recollection borrow 
Thoughts that may cheer the gloom to- 

da 


y 
And brighter prospects for the mor- 
row. 


Scenes of my youth! ye stand array’d 
In thought before my longing eye— 

in all the change of sun and shade 
I see the vision’d landscape lie ; 

The verdure of the ancient grove— 
The quiet old paternal hall— 

rhe hoary oaks that stoop above 
The dim secluded waterfall. 

‘nce more ye native vales and hills! 
I do revisit you ;—I hear 


Guarin. 
The waters of my native rills 
That murmur music in mine ear— 
I taste the coolness of the bowers 
That oft my youthful feet have haunt- 
ed— 
I scent the fragrance of the flowers 
That erst my youthful hands have 
planted— 


I see the venerable trees 
That round the humble mansion grew, 
I breathe the very summer breeze 
That o’er my infant slumbers blew— 
I see the very forms that oft 
In other years have hover’d by, 
And hear those voices murmuring soft, 
To which my heart hath beat reply. 


Oh! magic of the mind! whose might 
Can make the desert heavenly fair, 
And fill with forms divinely bright 
‘The dreary vacancy of air, 
And speed the soul from clime to clime, 
Though stormy oceans roar in vain, 
And bid the restless wheels of Time 
Roll backward to the goal again. 
The riches that the mind bestows 
Outshine the purple’s proudest dye, 
And pale the brightest gold that glows 
Beneath the Indian’s burning sky : 
The mind can dull the deepest smart, 
And smooth the bed of suffering, 
And, ’midst the Winter of the heart, 
Can renovate a second Spring. 


Then let me joy, whate’er betide 
In that uncounted treasury, 
Nor grieve to see the step of Pride 
In purple yg a sweeping by; 
Nor murmur if my fate shut out 
The gaudy world’s tumultuous din 
He recks not of the world without, 
Who feels he bears his world within. 
{New Month. Maz 
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FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINT. 
ORATIONS, Kc. BY THE REV. EDWARD IRVING.* 


Tue author of this work is certainly an extraordinary man 
We understand that when he came to London, about the autumn 
of last year, he was so completely unknown to fame, and so little 
was expected from him, that the Caledonian church, where he 
preaches, mustered for some time not more than fifty persons; and 
now, to judge from the numbers who flock to hear him, his con- 
gregation would fill St. Paul’s. Nor is this the only remarka- 
ble circumstance attending his career,—his popularity is among 
the highest class: the aristocracy are his mob. The most distin- 
guished members of Parliament, cabinet ministers, peers, peeresses, 
and princes of the blood, crowd to his little church with as much 
eagerness, as if they thought him in possession of the “ Deflagra- 
tor” for making diamonds; or, shall we be more charitable, and 
suppose that they come to him for the pearl of great price? We 
have noticed also amongst his auditors another class, whose ap- 
pearance there equally surprised us, we mean the professed literati 
of this age,—men, whose fastidious taste and pride of conscious 
talent are conceived to stand in the way of their attendance on 
public worship. Whence is it, we naturally ask, that Mr. Irving 
has obtained his influence over multitudes, in general so much be- 
yond the sphere of the popular preacher? and what will be the 
effect of his preaching, on the intellectual and the fashionable 
world? 

His manner, his figure, his style of preaching, are all so uncom- 
mon, that these, doubtless, must come in for a share of the honour 
attending on his unexampled success. The novelty too of the 
doctrines which he delivers adds not a little to the attraction, for 
that they are new to many of his congregation we have no doubt. 
Whether they will take fast hold of the hearts of the neophytes, 
as freshly imbibed knowledge generally does, we confess we have 
our doubts; but it is something to have gained so fair an opportu- 
nity of making an impression. 

It has been gravely lamented by some peculiar people zealous 
of good deeds, that, among all the societies so excellently designed 
to benefit the age by the diffusion of religious instruction, no one 
has yet been established to convey to the rich, and the highly cul- 
tivated, the knowledge of the truths of the gospel. “ We have 
the warrant of Scripture,” it was said, “‘ for the lost condition they 
are in, and for the difficulty they will have to enter the kingdom 
of heaven; and yet no steps are taken for their rescue. We sec 
with our own eyes their melancholy situation, too plainly evi- 
denced by Sunday parties, and other external signs of Sabbath 


* For the Oracles of God, four Orations. For Judgment to Come, an Argument 
in nine Parts. By the Rev. Edward Irving, MA, Minister of the Caledonian 
hurch, Hatton Garden. London, 1823. 
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breaking; but there is no man to be found so bold as to arrest their 
attention, and attempt to bring them under Christian discipline.” 
The inferior orders saw and lamented this, and shook their heads. 
Some proposed applying to Mrs. Hannah More, for a series of 
moral and religious tracts adapted to the refined capacity of the great 
—other recommended the printing of the Homilies, with beautiful 
wood-cuts, at the Lee Priory Press, for one guinea each—limiting 
the number of copies, and destroying the cuts,—but both these 
designs fell to the ground, upon an old Quaker observing, that one 
man might lead a horse to the water, but all the men in the parish 
could not make him drink: he said, the books might be sold, but 
he was sure they would not be read. It was then thought advisa- 
ble to beguile the rich souls into better thoughts by a translation 
of some parts of scripture into fashionable phrase and elegant 
poetry, 

—— Ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 

Doctores, 


and accordingly Lord Byron wrote his Hebrew Melodies, Mr. 
Moore his Loves of the Angels, Mr. Milman the Fall of Jerusa- 
lem, &c. The lyric measure was tried, because it had succeeded 
so well in Sir Walter’s Scott’s poems, and the refined ear was ac- 
customed to it:—the form of a drama was adopted, and thought 
admirable, as it would seem so like reading a play. Religious 
novels were produced in abundance—and even the Great Un- 
known came flying abroad, scattering texts of scripture every 
where, and mixing them up with all kinds of relishing confec- 
tionery to make them palatable, and if possible introduce them 
without suspicion of their beneficial tendency. But all would not 
do, and the great world were beginning to see through the trick, 
and to relapse into indifference, when suddenly Mr. Irving came 
like a missionary into these dark regions, and astonished all ears 
with the nature of his communications. 

Mr. Irving evidently takes this view of his own character and 
situation. He considers himself, in some degree, like John the 
Baptist, sent to call the great people of a great city to repentance. 
Many of his discourses, when delivered from the pulpit, so much 
favour this idea as to make the thought enter irresistibly into the 
mind of his audience. His lofty look and stern voice encourage 
such an impression: severity appears to suit his character, and his 
strong language loses nothing of its force by his deep and passion- 
ate earnestness. 

In his delivery, he times his utterance to the ear better, we 
think, than any orator we have before heard; his words come out 
just as fast as they can be agreeably collected and understood; he 
neither overruns our attention nor fails to keep it occupied; in this 
lustrating the well expressed conceit of Ben Jonson :— 

“If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives little of it; but with a 


funnel, and by degrees, you shall fill many of them, and spill little of your own; 
to their capacity they will receive and be full.” 
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Tue author of this work is certainly an extraordinary man 
We understand that when he came to London, about the autumn 
of last year, he was so completely unknown to fame, and so little 
was expected from him, that the Caledonian church, where he 
preaches, mustered for some time not more than fifty persons; and 
now, to judge from the numbers who flock to hear him, his con- 
gregation would fill St. Paul’s. Nor is this the only remarka- 
ble circumstance attending his career,—his popularity is among 
the highest class: the aristocracy are his mob. The most distin- 
guished members of Parliament, cabinet ministers, peers, peeresses, 
and princes of the blood, crowd to his little church with as much 
eagerness, as if they thought him in possession of the “ Deflagra- 
tor’’ for making diamonds; or, shall we be more charitable, and 
suppose that they come to him for the pearl of great price? We 
have noticed also amongst his auditors another class, whose ap- 
pearance there equally surprised us, we mean the professed literati 
of this age,—men, whose fastidious taste and pride of conscious 
talent are conceived to stand in the way of their attendance on 
public worship. Whence is it, we naturally ask, that Mr. Irving 
has obtained his influence over multitudes, in general so much be- 
yond the sphere of the popular preacher? and what will be the 
effect of his preaching, on the intellectual and the fashionable 
world? 

His manner, his figure, his style of preaching, are all so uncom- 
mon, that these, doubtless, must come in for a share of the honour 
attending on his unexampled success. The novelty too of the 
doctrines which he delivers adds not a little to the attraction, for 
that they are new to many of his congregation we have no doubt. 
Whether they will take fast hold of the hearts of the neophytes, 
as freshly imbibed knowledge generally does, we confess we have 
our doubts; but it is something to have gained so fair an opportu- 
nity of making an impression. 

It has been gravely lamented by some peculiar people zealous 
of good deeds, that, among all the societies so excellently designed 
to benefit the age by the diffusion of religious instruction, no one 
has yet been established to convey to the rich, and the highly cul- 
tivated, the knowledge of the truths of the gospel. ‘“ We have 
the warrant of Scripture,” it was said, “‘ for the lost condition they 
are in, and for the difficulty they will have to enter the kingdom 
of heaven; and yet no steps are taken for their rescue. We sec 
with our own eyes their melancholy situation, too plainly evi- 
denced by Sunday parties, and other external signs of Sabbath 


* For the Oracles of God, four Orations. For Judgment to Come, an Argument 
in nine Parts. By the Rev. Edward Irving, MA, Minister of the Caledonian 
€hurch, Hatton Garden. London, 1823. 
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breaking; but there is no man to be found so bold as to arrest their 
attention, and attempt to bring them under Christian discipline.” 
The inferior orders saw and lamented this, and shook their heads. 
Some proposed applying to Mrs. Hannah More, for a series of 
moral and religious tracts adapted to the refined capacity of the great 
—other recommended the printing of the Homilies, with beautiful 
wood-cuts, at the Lee Priory Press, for one guinea each—limiting 
the number of copies, and destroying the cuts,—but both these 
designs fell to the ground, upon an old Quaker observing, that one 
man might lead a horse to the water, but all the men in the parish 
could not make him drink: he said, the books might be sold, but 
he was sure they would not be read. It was then thought advisa- 
ble to beguile the rich souls into better thoughts by a translation 
of some parts of scripture into fashionable phrase and elegant 
poetry, 

——— Ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 

Doctores, 


and accordingly Lord Byron wrote his Hebrew Melodies, Mr. 
Moore his Loves of the Angels, Mr. Milman the Fall of Jerusa- 
lem, &c. The lyric measure was tried, because it had succeeded 
so well in Sir Walter’s Scott’s poems, and the refined ear was ac- 
customed to it:—the form of a drama was adopted, and thought 
admirable, as it would seem so like reading a play. Religious 
novels were produced in abundance—and even the Great Un- 
known came flying abroad, scattering texts of scripture every 
where, and mixing them up with all kinds of relishing confec- 
tionery to make them palatable, and if possible introduce them 
without suspicion of their beneficial tendency. But all would not 
do, and the great world were beginning to see through the trick, 
and to relapse into indifference, when suddenly Mr. Irving came 
like a missionary into these dark regions, and astonished all ears 
with the nature of his communications. 

Mr. Irving evidently takes this view of his own character and 
situation. He considers himself, in some degree, like John the 
Baptist, sent to call the great people of a great city to repentance. 
Many of his discourses, when delivered from the pulpit, so much 
favour this idea as to make the thought enter irresistibly into the 
mind of his audience. His lofty look and stern voice encourage 
such an impression: severity appears to suit his character, and his 
strong language loses nothing of its force by his deep and passion- 
ate earnestness. 

In his delivery, he times his utterance to the ear better, we 
think, than any orator we have before heard; his words come out 
just as fast as they can be agreeably collected and understood; he 
neither overruns our attention nor fails to keep it occupied; in this 
lustrating the well expressed conceit of Ben Jonson :— 

“If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives little of it; but with a 


funnel, and by degrees, you shall fill many of them, and spill little of your own, 
to their capacity they will receive and be full.” 
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In person, Mr. Irving is very much above the common size. He 
has a manly countenance, and abundance of long black hair; if he 
were to allow his beard to grow, the painters would ask no better 
model for the head of an apostle. His action is free, and gene- 
rally good; but of late, we thought, less natural than at first; and 
we miss an emphatic raising of the right arm, which was before 
very frequent with him; it reminded us of a line in Burns,—fo: 
the sake of which we must quote the whole verse :— 


Nae mercy then for airn or steel; 

The brawnie, banie, ploughman chiel 

Brings hard o’er hip, with sturdy wheel 
The strong fore-hammer, 

Till block and stiddy ring and reel, 
Wi’ dinsome clamour. 


This was a natural action, and had a good effect, from appearing 
to be inconsiderately adopted. 

With science in no common degree, well conversant with his- 
tory, ancient and modern, and, to judge from the conduct of his 
argument, a good mathematician, Mr. Irving also possesses a fine 
imagination, and a full flow of language any thing but common- 
place. Having all these requisites, he comes near to Cicero’s de- 
finition of a complete orator; but that which chiefly distinguishes 
him from other preachers is the freedom of his censures, the libe- 
rality of his eulogies, and the wide range which he allows himseli 
to take while speaking on a religious subject. In this latter par- 
ticular he reminds us of Jeremy Taylor, in whose writings we re- 
member a beautiful passage which so well exhibits the scope, as 
we conceive, of Mr. Irving’s views, and the considerations which 
may have led him to throw down his gage so fearlessly to the in- 
tellectual world on the grand topic of religion—that we cannot re- 
sist our inclination to quote it. 


“It is but a sad thought to consider, that piety and books of devotion are count- 
ed but entertainment for little understandings, and softer spirits; and although 
there is much fault in such imperious mindes, that they wil not distinguish the 
weakness of the writers from the reasonableness and wisdome of the religion; yet 
I cannot but think, the books themselves are in a large degree the occasion of so 
great indevotion: because they are (some few excepted) represented naked in 
the conclusions of spiritual life, without or art or learning, and made apt for per- 
sons, who can do nothing but believe and love, not for them that can consider and 
love. And it is not well, that since nothing is more reasonable and excellent in all 
perfections spiritual than the doctrines of the spirit, or holy life, yet nothing is of- 
fered to us so unlearnedly as this is, so miserable and empty of all its own intellec- 
tual perfections. If 1 could, I would have had it otherwise in the present books: 
for since the understanding is not an idle faculty in a spiritual lite, but hugely ope- 
rative to all excellent and reasonable choices, it were very fit that this faculty 
were also entertained by such discourses which God intended as instruments of 
hallowing it, as he intended it towards the sanctification of the whole man. For 
want of it, busie and active men entertain themselves with notions infinitely unsa- 
tisfying and yey but in the mean time they are not so wise. For con- 
cerning those that study unprofitable notions, and neglect not only that which is 
wisest, but that also which is of most real advantage, I cannot but think as Aristo- 
tle did of Thales and Anaxagoras, that “they may be learned, but they are not 
wise, or wise but not prudent, when they are ignorant of such things as are pro- 
fitable to them. For suppose they know the wonders of nature, and the subtilties 
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ot maaanrin, and operations mathematical, yet they cannot be prudent, who 
spend themselves wholly upon unprofitable and ineffective contemplations.”* He 
is truly wise, that knows best to promote the best end, that which he is bound to 
desire, and is happy if he obtains, and miserable if he misses; and that is the end 
of a happy eternity, which is obtained by the only means of living according to 
the purposes of God, and the prime intentions of nature ; natural and prime rea- 
soning being now all one with the Christian religion. But then I shall only ob- 
serve, that this part of wisdome, and the excellency of its secret and deep reason 
is not to be discerned, but by experience; the pa of this philosophie 
being (as in many other) empirical, and best found out by observation of real and 
material events. So that I may say of spiritual learning as Quintilian said of some 
of Platoe’s books: Mam Plata cum in aliis quibusdam, tum precipue in Timzo 
ne intelligi quidem, nisi ab iis qui hane quoque partem discipline (musice) dili- 
genter perceperint, potest. ‘The secrets of the kingdome of heaven are not under- 
stood truely and thoroughly, but by the sons of the kingdome; and by them too 
in several degrees, and to various purposes; but to evil persons the whole systeme 
of this wisdome is insipid and flat, dull as the foot of a rock, and unlearned as the 
elements of our mother tongue. But so are mathematicks to a Scythian boore, 
and musick to a camel. 

“ But | consider that the wisest persons, and those who know how to value and 
entertain the more noble faculties of their soul, and their precious hours, take 
more pleasure in reading the productions of those old wise spirits who preserved 
natural reason and religion in the midst of heathen darkness—such as are Homer, 
Euripides, Orpheus, Pindar, and Anacreon, schylus and Menander, and all the 
Greek poets; Plutarch and Polybius, Xenophon, and all those other excellent 
persons of both faculties (whose choicest dictates are collected by Stobzus) Plato 
and his scholars, Aristotle, and after him Porphyrie, and all his other disciples, Py- 
thagoras and his, especially Hierocles: all the old academicks and stoicks within 


the Roman schools—more pleasure I say in reading these than the triflings of 


many of the later schoolmen; who promoted a petty interest of a family, or an 
unlearned opinion with great earnestness, but added nothing to Christianity but 
trouble, scruple, and vexation. And from hence I hope that they may the rather 
be invited to love and consider the rare documents of Christianity, which certainly 
is the great treasure house of those excellent, moral, and perfective discourses, 
which with much pains and greater — we finde respersed and thinly scattered 
in all the Greek and Roman poets, historians, and philosophers.” 


This wise-hearted and eloquent old divine—vates biformis— 
prophet and poet both, here marks out the ground, as we take it. 
on which Mr. Irving has made his stand: and certainly the latter 
cannot take any position under a more eminent leader; but he does 
not wish, we think, to be considered a follower of Jeremy Taylor— 
we cannot recollect that he has even mentioned him:—he bends to 
Milton with more veneration than to any man, and professes so to 
admire and copy his style, that not unaptly might he apply to hin 
the words in which Dante addresses Virgil: 


Oh degli altri poeti onore e lume, 

Vagliami ’] lungo studio, e ’l grande amore, 

Che m’han fatto cercar lo tuo volume. 

Tu se’ lo mio maestro, e ’l mio autore ; 

Tu se’ solo colui, da cu’ io tolsi 

Lo bello stile, che m’ha fatto onore. Inferno, Canta I 


Glory and light of all the tuneful train! 

May it avail me, that I long with zeal 

Have sought thy volume, and with love immense 
Have conn’d it o’er. My master thou, and guide! 





* Arist. Lib. vi. Eth. cap. 7 
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Thou he from whom alone I have derived 
That style, which from its beauty into fame 
Exalts me. Carey's Translation. 


We cannot, however, compliment Mr. Irving quite so highly 
on his style—it is more metaphorical than Milton’s and reminds 
us again of Jeremy Taylor; but the latter was more discreet than 
Mr. Irving in the management of his luxuriance—he exhibits bet 
ter taste—his pages do not glitter with a profusion of figurative 
terms, but they are “ embossed, if with unnecessary, yet with 
graceful ornaments,”’ which always show distinct and appropriate, 


Like captain jewels in the carkanet. 


But it is time that we let our author appear in his proper person, 
and speak for himself. Apparently disdaining to owe his reputa- 
tion to any high gifts of oratory alone, Mr. Irving has no sooner 
preached his sermons than he throws them before the public, to be 
cut up without mercy, if they are found unworthy of that favour 
with which they had been heard. This is candour, we had al- 
most said, in the extreme; but it affords good evidence, neverthe- 
less, of conscious power; nor has he made a wrong estimate of his 
ability, as the following extracts will prove : 


(ON THE BIBLE. ] 


“ When God uttereth his voice, says the Psalmist, coals of fire are kindled; th« 
hills melt down like wax, the earth quakes, and deep proclaims it unto hollow 
deep. This same voice, which the stubborn elements cannot withstand, the chil- 
dren of Israel having heard but once, prayed that it might not be spoken to them 
any more. These sensible images of the Creator have now vanished, and we are left 
alone, in the deep recesses of the meditative mind, to discern his comings forth. 
No trump of heaven now speaketh in the world’s ear. No angelic conveyancer oi 
Heaven’s will taketh shape from the vacant air, and, having done his errand, re- 
tireth into his airy habitation. No human messenger putteth forth his miraculous 
hand to heal Nature’s immedicable wounds, winning fur his words a silent and as- 
tonished audience. Majesty and might no longer precede the oracles of Heaven. 
They lie silent and unobtrusive, wrapped up in their little compass—one volume, 
amongst many, innocently handed to and fro, having no distinction but that in whicl: 
our mustered thoughts are enabled to invest them. The want of solemn preparation 
and circumstantial pomp the imagination of the mind hath now to supply. The 
presence of the Deity, and the authority of his voice, our thoughtful spirits must 
discern. Conscience must supply the terrors that were wont to go before him; 
and the brightness of his coming, which the sense can no longer behold, the heart. 
ravished with his word, must feel.”—(P. 9, 10.) 

“Far and foreign from such an opened and awakened bosom is that cold and 
formal hand which is generally laid upon the sacred volume ; that unfeeling and 
unimpressive tone with which its accents are pronounced; and that listless and 
incurious ear into which its blessed sounds are received. How can you, thus un- 
impassioned, hold communion with themes in which every thing awful, vital, and 
endearing, do meet together! Why is not curiosity, curiosity ever hungry, on edge 
to know the doings and intentions of Jehovah King of kings? Why is not interest, 
interest ever awake, on tiptoe to hear the future destiny of itself? Why is not the 
heart that panteth over the world after love and friendship, overpowered with the 
full tide of the divine acts and expressions of love ? Where is Nature gone when she 
is not moved with the tender mercy of Christ? Methinks the affections of men are 
fallen into the yellow leaf. Of your poets which charm the world’s ear, who is 
he that inditeth a song unto his God? Some will tune their harps to sensual plea- 
sures, and by the enchantment of their genius well nigh commend their unholy 
themes to the imagination of saints. Others, to the high and noble sentiments of 
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ue heart, will sing of domestic joys and happy unions, casting around sorrow the 
radiancy of virtue, and bodying forth, in undying forms, the short lived visions of 
joy! Others have enrolled themselves the high priests of mute Nature’s charms, 
enchanting her echoes with their minstrelsy, and peopling her solitudes with the 
bright creatures of their fancy. But when, since the days of the blind master of 
English song, hath any poured forth a ray worthy of the Christian theme? Nor in 
philosophy, “the palace of the soul,” have men been more mindful of their 
Maker. The fowers of the garden and the herbs of the field have their unwea- 
ried devotees, crossing the ocean, wayfaring in the desert, and making devout pil- 
grimages to every region of Nature, for offerings to their patron muse, The 
rocks, from their residences among the clouds to their deep rests in the dark 
bowels of the earth, have a most bold and venturous priesthood ; who see in their 
rough and flinty faces a more delectable image to adore than in the revealed 
countenance of God. And the political welfare of the world is a very Moloch, 
whe can at any time command his hecatomb of human victims. But the revealed 
sapience of God, to which the harp of David and the prophetic lyre of Isaiah were 
strung, the prudence of God which the wisest of men coveted after, preferring it 
to every gift which Heaven could confer—and the eternal Intelligence himself in 
human form, and the unction of the Holy One which abideth,—these the common 
heart of man hath forsaken, and refused to be charmed withal.”—(P. 17, 18.) 


[ON THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN, ] 


“ Think you the creative function of God is exhausted upon this dark and trou- 
blous ball of earth? or that this body and soul of human nature are the master- 
piece of his architecture? Who knows what new enchantment of melody, what 
new witchery of speech, what poetry of conception, what variety of design, and 
what brilliancy of execution, he may endow the human faculties withal—in what 
new graces he may clothe nature, with such various enchantment of hill and dale, 
woodland, rushing streams, and living fountains; with bowers of bliss and Sabbath 
scenes of peace, and a thousand forms of disporting creatures, so as to make all 
the world hath beheld, to seem like the gross picture with which you catch in- 
fants; and to make the eastern tale of romances, and the most rapt imagination 
of eastern poets, like the ignorant prattle and rude structures which first delight 
the nursery and afterwards ashame our riper years. 

“Again, from our present establishment of affections, what exquisite enjoy- 
ment springs, of love, of friendship, and of domestic life. For each one of which 
God, amidst this world’s faded glories, hath preserved many a temple of most ex- 

uisite delight. Home, that word of nameless charms; love, that inexhaustible 
thonse of sentiment and poetry; all relationships, parental, conjugal, and filial, 
shall arise to a new strength, graced with innocency, undisturbed by apprehen 
sion of decay, unruffied by jealousy, and unweakened by time. Heart shall meet 
heart— 
Each other’s pillow to repose divine. 


The tongue shall be eloquent to disclose all its burning emotions, no longer labour- 
ing and panting for utterance. And a new organization of body for joining and 
mixing affections may be invented, more quiet homes for partaking it undisturbed, 
and more sequestered retreats for barring out the invasion of other affairs. Oh! 
what scenes of social life I fancy to myself in the settlements of the blessed, one 
day of which I would not barter against the greatness and glory of an Alexander 
or a Casar. What new friendships—what new connubial ties—what urgency of 
well-doing—what promotion of good—what clevation of the whole sphere in 
which we dwell! till every thing smile in “ Eden’s first bloom,” and the angels of 
light, as they come and he with innocent rapture over the enjoyment of 
every happy fair. Ah! they will come, but with no weak sinfulness like those 
three lately sung of by no holy tongue; they will come to creatures sinless as 
themselves, and help forward the mirth and rejoicing of all the people. And the 
Lord God himself shall walk amongst us, as he did of old in the midst of the gar- 
den. His Spirit shall be in us, and all heaven shall be revealed upon us. 

“God only knows what great powers he hath of creating happiness and joy. 
For, this world your sceptic poets make such idolatry of, ’tis a waste howling 
wilderness compared with what the Lord our God shall furnish out. That city 
of our God and the Lamb, whose stream was crystal, whose wall was jasper, and 
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her buildings molten gold, whose twelve gates were each a silvery pearl—doth not 
so far outshine those dingy, smoky, clayey dwellings of men, as shall that new earth 
outshine the fairest region which the sun hath ever beheld in his circuit since the 
birth of time. 

“ But there is a depraved taste in man, which delights in strife and struggle; a 
fellness of spirit, which joys in fire and sword? and a serpent mockery, which can- 
not look upon innocent peace without a smile of scorn, or a ravenous lust to mar 
it. And out of this fund of bitterness come forth those epithets of derision which 
they pour upon the innocent i of heaven. They laugh at the celebration of 
the Almighty’s praise as a heartless service—not understanding that which they 
make themselves merry withal. The harp which the righteous tune in heaven, is 
their heart full of glad and harmonious emotions. The song which they sing, is the 
knowledge of things which the soul coveteth after now, but faintly perceiveth. The 
troubled fountain of human understanding hath become clear as crystal, they know 
even as they are known. Wherever they look abroad, they perceive wisdom and 
glory—within, they feel order and happiness—in every countenance they read be- 
nignity and love. God is glorified in all his outward works, and inthroned in the 
in s of every living thing; and man, being ravished with the constant pic- 
ture of beauty and contentment, possessed with a constant sense of felicity, utters 
forth his Maker’s praise, or if he utters not, museth it with expressive silence.”— 
(P. 382—385.) 


(THE CHARACTER OF MR. WORDSWORTH. | 


«There is one man in these realms who hath addressed himself to such a godlike 
life, and dwelt alone amidst the grand and lovely scenes of nature, and the deep, 
unfathomable secrecies of human thought. Would to heaven it were allowed to 
others to do likewise! And he hath been rewarded with many new cogitations of 
nature and of nature’s God; and he hath heard, in the stillness of his retreat, many 
new voices of his conscious spirit—all which he hath sung in harmonious num- 
bers. But, mark the Epicurean soul of this degraded age! ‘They have frowned on 
him; they have spit on him; they have grossly abused him. The masters of this 
critical naga oe (like generation, like masters!) have raised the hue and cry 
against him; the literary and sentimental world, which is their pose iw | 
hath reverberated it; and every reptile who can retail an opinion in print, hath 
spread it, and given his reputation a shock, from which it is slowly recovering.— 
All for what ? For making Nature and his own bosom his home, and daring to sing 
of the simple but sublime truths which were revealed to him ; for daring to be free 
in his manner of uttering genuine feeling and depicting natural beauty, and graft- 
ing thereon devout and solemn contemplations of God.”—(P. 504.) 


[THE MODERN BRayo.]} 


“ And here, first, I would try these flush and flashy spirits with their own wea- 
pons, and play a little with them at their own game. They do but prate about 
their exploits at fighting, drinking, and death-despising. I can tell them of those 
who —_ with savage beasts; yea, of maidens, who durst enter as coolly as a mo- 
dern bu t, into the ring, to take their chance with infuriated beasts of prey ; and I 
can tell them of those who drank the molten lead as cheerfully as they do the juice 
of the grape, and handled the red fire, and played with the bickering flames as 
gaily as they do with love’s dimples or woman’s amorous tresses. And what do 
they talk of war? Have they forgot Cromwell’s iron-band, who made their chi- 
vyalry to skip? or the Seots Cameronians, who seven times, with their Christian 
chief, received the thanks of Marlborough, that first of Eng ish captains? or Gus- 
tavus of the North, whose camp sung Psalms in every tent? It is not so long, that 
they should ferget Nelson’s Methodists, who were the most trusted of that hero’s 
crew. Poor men, they know nothing who do not know out of their country’s his- 
tory, who it was that set at nought the wilfulness of Henry VIII. and the sharp 
rage of the virgin Queen against liberty, and bore the black cruelty of her popish 
sister; and Apart oe and the bill of rights, and the claim 
of ri as it chi ? was it blind bravery? No; these second-rate qualities 
may do for a pitched or a fenced ring; but when it comes to death or liberty, 
death or virtue, death or religion, they wax dubious, generally bow their necks 
under hardship, or turn their backs for a bait of honour, or a mess of solid and sub- 
stantial meat. This chivalry and brutal bravery can fight if you feed them well 
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and hgibe them well, or set them well on edge; but in the midst of hunger and na- 
kednvss, and want and persecution, in the day of a country’s direst need, they are 
cowardly, treacherous, and of no avail. 

“Oh these topers, these gamesters, these idle revellers, these hardened death- 
despisers ! they are a nation’s disgrace, a nation’s downfall. They devour the seed 
of virtue in the land; they feed on virginity, and modesty, and truth. They grow 
great in crime, and hold a hot war with the men of peace. They sink themselves 
in debt; they cover their families with disgrace ; they are their country’s shame. 
And will they talk about being their country’s crown, and her rock of defence? 
‘They have in them a of a kind such as Catiline and his conspirators had. 
They will plunge in blood for crowns and gaudy honours, or, like the bolder ani- 
mals, they will set on with brutal courage, and, like all animals, they will lift up an 
arm of defence against those who do them harm. But their soul is consumed with 
wantonness, and their steadfast principles are dethroned by error; their very 
frames, their bones and sinews, are effeminated and degraded by vice and dissolute 
indulgences,” —(P, 527—529.) 


That there are many passages inferior to these we are not such 
blind admirers of Mr. Irving as not to perceive, and we disapprove 
of some as they deserve; but to challenge the public attention to 
them, as if it were a great thing to have discovered any faults in a 
man so famous, is to pay him too high a compliment. He must, of 
course, have many imperfections, but these we shall leave his hear- 
ers and readers to find out at their leisure, or to learn from the 
host of critics by whom he will be assailed, for it will be strange 
indeed if he be suffered to go on unmolested in his course. He 
cannot expect it; and, perhaps, he does not wish to be spared. By 
the readiness he shows to begin the attack, he invites hostility, 
and she will take him at his word: all parties then will be against 
him ; for each will find in him something which cannot be excused 
or forgiven ; and admiration is not so generous a passion that it can 
hold out long against offended pride or wounded vanity. His popu- 
larity as a preacher must decline. The tide will ebb in the same 
rapid degree that it has flowed; and those who are now the most 
eager for his praise will then be the loudest in his censure; they 
will be ashamed of their excessive passion to hear him, and will 
endeavour to find revenge in ridicule. Still, when detraction has 
done its utmost, this volume will remain an indestructible memo- 
rial of the Author’s extraordinary powers. 

We have sometimes wondered what would have been the effect 
of Mr. Irving’s eloquence had he appeared as a private gentleman, 
at a public meeting, in support of some popular cause ; or as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, pleading for reform, or for the improvement of 
Ireland, or against the aggressions and machinations of the Holy 
Alliance, which sooner or later will make a tough attempt to over- 
turn the independence and liberty of England. What a spirit-stir- 
ring orator he would have been! How willingly then we should 
have put up with a little inflated diction, while every heart yearned 
to deliver itself from the pain of unprofitable agitation, in planning 
some bold design, or in the achievement of some meritorious en- 
terprise. He would have been equal to Peter the Hermit, in set- 
ting all Christendom in motion to undertake a glorious act of de- 
liverance: but, unless we are much mistaken, Mr. Irving would 











Popular Superstitions. 


try, rather to deliver a nation from slavery, deeming the mitd of 
man the true Holy Land, than to encourage a crusade for the" re- 
covery of some senseless earth from the possession of the infidels. 
It is easy to see in the watching eyes, and implicit brows which 
now surround him, that he would have found numerous and faithful 
followers and coadjutors. But when all this feeling is excited, 
and there is no external foe to combat,—when they are in a spirit 
to call down fire from Heaven to consume the enemies of the 
truth,—and each man is told that the sin in his own heart is its 
greatest enemy—what is to be expected, but that the zeal which 
cannot be carried off in a proper direction, will fall on him who 
drew it forth :—they will turn and rend him. All we wish is, that 
he should be prepared for this reverse. He seems to be a little af- 
fected by the heat of prosperity,—we hope he will bear adversity 
better. Few men could have withstood so well the flattering at- 
tentions he has received. 
Our approbation of Mr. Irving is established on firmer grounds 

than popular opinion ;— 

" It was builded far from accident ; 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 

Under the blow of thralled discontent.” 
We admire him for his manly utterance of truth without respect 
to persons,—for his enlarged conception of the privileges of the 
Christian character,—for his connexion of piety with literature 
and philosophy ,—for his patriotism and philanthropy,—and, lastly, 
for that eloquence of the heart, not of the head, without which al! 
oratory is unpersuasive as the sound of a cymbal. 


——— 


FROM THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


Popular Superstitions, particularly those of the Scotch Higi- 
landers, detailed in the Treatise of Mr. Grant Stewart. 


Tuere is a stage of society when supernatural beings are sup- 
posed to have more intimate communication with mankind than at 
after and more enlightened periods. The Heathen Mythology, 
particularly, filled the earth with such visitants: according to it, 
there was much difficulty in accounting for the creation of the sur- 
rounding universe ; but it seemed certain that it had been beyond 
the power of those who were commonly denominated Gods. These 
were beings whose descents were traced like those of mortals, and 
who, though they were of superior natures to men, yet resembled 
them in their intellects, in their appearances, and even in their 
manners, however loose and immoral these may sometimes have 
been. 

As to the substance of which they were composed, if the ex- 
pression may be used, it would have been derogatory to their dig- 
nity to have considered them materia/, in the ordinary sense of 
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the term; yet, as they were supposed to have been occasionally 
seen and heard, it was necessary so far to embody them, as to ac- 
count for these things; and accordingly, Cicero, in his treatise De 
Natura Deorum, (one of the most curious tracts of all antiquity,) 
gravely says, that though they had not corpora, or solid bodies, 
yet they had guasi corpora, or bodies of an aerial and shadowy 
kind. The same general notion was entertained by our forefathers 
regarding the superior beings of their belief: and Ossian tells us, 
that when the heroes of other times sat on their clouds, listening to 
the songs of their praise, “ the dim stars twinkled through their 
form.” The divinities of the ancient heathen religion were ima- 
gined to pay many visits to men, as all the poets testify. Not only 
were Iris and Mercury, their general messengers, sent constantly 
on errands to this lower world, but the chief Celicolae, the great 
inhabitants of heaven themselves, frequently visited earth, some- 
times with good, and sometimes with bad intent ; and though Ege- 
ria descended from heaven to instruct Numa in the institution of 
the Roman sacred rites,* Jupiter and Mercury had no such meri- 
torious object, when they came to the house of Amphytrion, where 
the greatest rakes in Athens or Rome could not have showed worse 
conduct. 

But not only was the earth thus visited by the natives of heaven, 
the beings of the higher order in the universe; it had itself innu- 
merable inhabitants of natures more than human; for while Nep- 
tune with his trident swayed the waves of the ocean, attended by 
his train of marine deities, Thetis, Melita, Pasithea, Nesea, Spio, 
Thalia, Cymodoce, &c.,t and all the Tritons, every river had its 
aged and hoary water-god presiding, with innumerable Naiads, over 
its streams; and every grove had its Dryads, or fair Nymphs, who, 
though only occasionally visible to mortal eye, yet held delightful 
dwellings there. 

In the ancient mythology, we are not aware that the earth, as in 
our modern systems of belief, was supposed to be troubled with the 
presence of any great Evil Spirit ; for the demons, of whom we 
occasionally hear, were a few low vagabonds, scarcely worth no- 
tice. According to the conceptions of later races of men, those 
who had rebelled against Heaven’s Sovereign, and were, as Milton 
says, “ hurled headlong flaming from the etherial sky, down to bot- 
tomless perdition,’’ are yet unaccountably supposed to be permit- 
ted to prowl about this lower world, incessantly working mischie:. 
But matters were better managed among the heathens. The giants, 
like Satan and his compeers, had reared their daring fronts against 
the King of Heaven; but they were thrust down, never to rise 
again, and were not suffered so far to demean themselves, as, like 
Beelzebub, to frighten children, or play bagpipes to dancing hags. 
Let not the unclassical reader imagine, however, that though those 
rebels were thus sufficiently quelled, all went happily on in the 


* Tit. Liv. + Amphytrion Zneid, lib. v. 1. 825 
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Pagan universe. The heart-burning contentions of the divinities 
themselves supplied the want of devils. This poor AZneas found 
to his cost, when he was tossed for years over the sea, through the 
wrath of Juno, notwithstanding all the protection of his mother 
Venus; and though, in the sequel, we shall see what the Witches 
of after ages could accomplish on the watery element, their doings 
were not so perseveringly vexatious there, as those of the Queen oi 
Heaven, aided as she was by AZolus, though opposed in her endea- 
vours by her brother, the God of the Ocean. 

Besides the Deities, there was another set of supernatural beings 
who occasionally visited the ancient world; and those were the 
Manes or Shades of departed mortals. Thus, amid the burning of 
Troy, the pale and trembling Ghost of Hector appeared to Aineas: 
But 

“ Hei mihi, qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab illo 

Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achillis :”’* 
And the shade of Anchises returned to enjoin his son to meet him, 
for great purposes, in the regions below. There were also similar 
beings of an intermediate nature—the Genii, or Familiar Spirits oi 
men, as that which was supposed to attend Socrates, and the Spectre 
which appeared so wofully to Brutus at the battle of Philippi. 

But it is not so much with the ghostly visitants of heathen times 
that we have now to do: our business is more properly with thos¢ 
of more modern days, and particularly with those which have 
abounded among the romantic mountains of our own country, as 
detailed in the little work now before us. 

Our Scottish supernatural beings may be divided into six classes: 
1, Ghosts, properly so called; 2, The Wraiths of individuals; 3, 
Fairies ; 4, Brownies ; 5, Kelpies and Spunkies ; and, 6, Witches, 
who were a race partaking of both human and spiritual natures. 

The ancient Hicuianp Spectre, like his brother described by 
Job, or the “ Stark and Stalward”’ Ghaist which appeared at Lin- 
cluden Abbey, according to Burns, was a large and powerful being, 
and, as our Author says, “‘ not like the present puny, green, worm- 
eaten effigies, which now-a-days stalk about our premises, and feed 
upon air.” Accounts of three of these are given by him—the 
Great Ghost of Bogandoran, the Great Male Ghost of Ben Baynac, 
and his weaker female companion, Clashnichd Aulnaic; but mighty 
though those were, they were no match for human bravery when 
fairly roused; for Bogandoran was forced to vanish into air, under 
the prowess of Lachlan Du M‘Pherson, a gallant Highland fiddler: 
as Achilles was vulnerable only in the heel, so Ben Baynae could 
be assailed only on a mole which he had on his breast, “ large as a 
Highlandman’s bonnet,” and there he was fortunately struck by 
the arrow of a keen archer, Owre of Bullelg, and was seen no more. 
Clashnichd, abusing the hospitality of the wife of the miller of Del- 
nabo Mill, had a kettle of boiling water overturned on her bosom, 


* neid, Lib. ii, 1. 274, 
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and when “scalded beyond recovery,” she fled up the wilds of 
Craig-Alnaic, uttering the most melancholy lamentations, and has 
never been heard of since.* 

The Wrarrus of men were what our Author calls “ Ghosts in 
a co-existent state,” that is, they were frequently seen even during 
the lives of the individuals to whom they belonged, and had no 
small resemblance to the familiars of heathen belief. They were so 
far different, however, from the attendant spirits of the ancients, 
that while he of former times seemed to confine his attentions to 
him whose wraith he was, the modern one often went about to the 
distress of his friends, planting himself in their way, and yelling 
hideously, with eries like the “ expiring shrieks of a goat under a 
butcher’s knife, or the howling of a dog in a solitary cavern.” 

But it is immediately before the period of death that the wraiths 
seem most active; and we refer our readers to an interesting ac- 
count of this, in the rencounter with that of a neighbour, which 
was had by Donald Doole; forming the subject of the frontispiece 
of the work. The death of a person of distinction is often foretold 
by the shadowy appearance of what his funeral will be, and of the 
company that will attend it; those accustomed to such things being 
able to desery, not only their friends, but /hemsedwes, in the pro- 
cession. The following account of one of these visionary burials 
is given by our author: 


“ A smith, who had a large family to provide for, was often necessitated to oc« 
cupy his smithy till rather a late hour. One night, in particular, as he was turning 
the key of his smithy door, his notice was attracted to the public road, which lay 
contiguous to the smithy, by a confusion of sounds, indicative of the approach of « 
great concourse of people. Immediately there appeared the advanced ranks of a 
procession, marching four men deep, in tolerable good order, unless occasionally 
some unaccountable circumstance occasioned the fall of a lusty fellow, as it he had 
been shot by a twenty-four pounder. Thunderstruck at the nature and number of 
the marvellous procession, the smith, honest man, reclined his back to the door, 
witnessing a continuation of the same procession for nearly an hour, without dis- 
covering any thing further of the character of those who composed it, than that 
they betokened a repletion of the Usquebaugh, At length, the appearance of the 
hearse, and its awful ensigns, together with the succeeding line of coaches, deve 
loped the nature of the concern. It was then that the smith’s knees began to smit: 
each other, and his hair to stand on an end. The recent demise of his venerable 
chieftain confirmed his conviction of its being a Taish, (or shadowy anticipated func - 
ral,) and a very formidable one too. Not choosing to see the rear, he directed his 
face homewards, whither he fled with the swiftness of younger years, and was no! 
backward in favouring his numerous acquaintances with a full and particular ac 
count of the whole scene. This induced many honest poople to assume the smithy 
door as their stance of observation on the day of the funeral, which took place a 
few days after; and, to his honour be it told, every circumstance detailed by the 
smith in his relation accurately happened; and this established his veracity in al! 
time thereafter.” 


After death, the Ghost is said by our author to be in its post 


* Let not our learned readers sneer at all this, nor deny the possibility of such 
beings being wounded with steel, or burned with scalding water. They must not 
forget, that, according to Homer, similar disasters often happened to the Deities 
contending in battle during the Trojan war; and that Mars himself, when pierced 
with a sword, ran wailing to Jupiter, with as little dignity as Clashnichd fled from 
the miller’s wife. 
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existent state; but it does not seem clear whether that means the 
soul of the departed, or his wraith, or co-attendant spirit. Be that 
as it may, however, the idea of such a being had not a little in- 
fluence. 

Mrs. Grant says finely—‘ The lofty visions that shew man to 

be imperishable, and still connected by links of tender recollection 
with those once loved or esteemed, have in themselves something 
not only interesting, but aggrandizing. Where the mind was deep- 
ly, though not clearly impressed with the sense of immortality, 
every thing connected with a being that ceased not to exist, as- 
sumed importance. The image, once dear and pleasing, became 
awful and impressive, when it was supposed, from the passing 
eloud, or rapid whirlwind, to look with kindness on those who 
mourned its departure. ‘To those who had no deep-felt apprehen- 
sion of futurity, the path of the departed was but as that of a me- 
teor, hurrying past with transient brightness. With the fond en- 
thusiast, who listened for the whispers of the passing spirit, and 
caught short glimpses of the dim seen form, it was far otherwise. 
They thought of the sacred dead as we do of a benignant planet, 
which, though beyond our reach, still sheds sweet influence ove! 
33% 
But it was not only in a sentimental, but a moral point of view, 
that the belief in Ghosts was supposed to have valuable effects. 
Guardian uncles have been too often faithless and cruel; and from 
the Babes in the Wood, up to the ill-fated nephews of the trea- 
eherous Richard, too many, alas! have suffered. But not so the 
wards of the Highland /uit-/hears, (for such is the Gaelic term for 
a tutor so near in blood;) and to the general feeling impressed by 
a belief of the Spirits of the departed knowing what still passes 
among men, and occasionally interfering in their concerns, Mrs. 
Grant ascribes it, that, in the authenticated instances, and even le- 
gends of the Highland Clans, she remembered only a solitary in- 
stance of want of fidelity in such a guardian. These feelings are 
even a strong incitement to affectionate performance of duties. 
««My mother’s shade (said the amiable Charlotte) hovers round 
me, when in the evening I sit with her children: when I behold 
them assembled about me as they used to be about her, I then turn 
my swimming eyes towards Heaven, and wish she could be amongst 
us, and see that I fulfil the promise which I made her in her dying 
moments, to be a mother to her orphan children.’’t 

And here, again, we must protest against the presumption of 
over-wisdom ; nor can we agree with our author, that ‘ nothing 
ean appear more surprising,~than that any human being, possessing 
the rational faculties of human nature, could entertain any idea so 


us 


preposterous”? as those of the popular belief. Far greater men 


than our author, great as he is, have at least not slighted the belief 
in ghosts. Dr. Johnson was understood to have had faith in the 


* Mrs. Grant on the Highlanders, yol. ii. page 98. 
t Sorrows of Werter, 
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ocklane Ghost, and Dr. Pitcairn, Dr. Franklin, and Lord Roches- 
ter, saw nothing improbable in the return of the spirits of the de- 
ceased. But the strongest instance of that belief in an eminent 
man, has lately come to light in a memoir printed, though not 
published, of Sir James Steuart, the great author of the “ Political 
Economy.’ He made a regular compact with an intimate friend, 
that whichever of them should die first, was, at a certain place, and 
at a certain time after death, to meet the survivor. The friend 
died first: Sir James kept his appointment, in anxious hope to 
meet the shade of the departed, and was not a little disappointed 
at its not appearing. 

It has been said by wise persons, that all wrongs have a remedy ; 
and the influence of ghosts and spectres being so potent, we cannot 
but here advert to the most approved safeguards from them. 
Now, some bits of rowan-tree, or mountain-ash, placed as a cross, 
have been found very effectual in this respect; and the writer of 
this article, having on one occasion a country wet-nurse for his 
ehild, found such talisman in its cradle. The good woman said 
she put it there “ to keep off ill een frae the bairn,”’ and it certain- 
ly had the desired effect, as a more healthy child never existed. 
But of all expedients, that of turning back the cuff of one’s coat 
has the greatest effect, and generally discovers any straggling ghost 
which may be near, though otherwise invisible. It was this which 
enabled Donald Doole to see the wraith of his neighbour’s wife, as 
shown in the frontispiece of our author’s book; and the power of 
Venus herself did not more effectually open her son’s eyes to the 
hostile deities overturning the walls of Troy, according to Virgil, 
on the fatal night of its destruction, than this simple operation did 
these of Donald. As to the exorcism of ghosts, we must refer our 
readers to Sir Walter Scott’s account (in his Border Minstrelsy,) 
of the mode in which a Reverend Minister of Peebles dispossessed 
one; and as connected with the subject, the curious inquirer may 
take some interest in knowing how the matter was managed by 
the Jews, according to rules which, Josephus tells us, were pre- 
scribed by no less a person than Solomon: * The exorciser,”’ he 
says, “ applied a ring to the nostrils of the person possessed, with 
® piece of root conveyed under the seal of it; the demoniac did 
but smell to it, and the devil was drawn out by the nose.’’* 

The next set of supernatural beings mentioned by our author are 
Fairies: they are considered to be a part of the fallen spirits thrown 
down from heaven, for having joined Satan in the “great rebel- 
lion,”’ and of whieh, as our Author remarks, “ the Highland moun- 
tains received an ample store.”” Our bounds do not admit of our 
saying all that is due to beings of such high descent: we may ob- 
serve, however, that the Highland Fairies do not seem to have 
been so genteel, nor so splendid and elegant, as those mentioned 
inthe Fairy Tales, with habiliments “ of white and gold, dropped 


* Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities, Book VIII. 
Vox. III. No. 16.— Museum 3B 
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with diamonds.’’ Nor were their garbs (as our Author says) wove 
by the shuttle of Iris, but by that “of some greasy Highland 
weaver.”’ The jurisdiction of Queen Mab never extended to Scot- 
land, and the Scottish fairies appear never to have deserted their 
leader Satan; though, from all we can learn, his dominion over 
them was but imperfect. The faries lived in communities, inhabit- 
ing old castles, and were a gay race, as we constantly hear of their 
mirth and dancing; but wo to the unfortunate wight who was 
ever tempted to join their revels! Their not being always visible, 
and the difficulty of associating with them, render our knowledge 
of them incomplete; but they seem to have lived in a primitive 
state of society, each being his own tradesman in all kinds of work 
—‘‘ his own weaver—his own tailor—his own shoemaker.” Yet, 
contrary to the theory of Adam Smith, that only the division of 
labour makes clever workmen, they were frequently most expert. 
The author shows this, by mentioning “a fairy shoemaker, who 
sewed a pair of shoes for a Highland shepherd during the time that 
the latter mealed a cog of porridge for him.’”? The sceptics may 
try to account for this, from their favourite natural causes, by 
alleging that a sharp-set appetite produced exertion; but what will 
they say of a fairy barber, who “actually shaved a man with no 
better razor than the palm of his hand, and yet did it so effectually, 
that he never afterwards required to undergo the same opera- 
tion?’’ This must confound unbelievers, and we shall testify our 
faith in this story, by saying, that we wish, from our hearts, that 
we could fall in with a similar operator; for, what a blessing would 
it be, to be freed at once and for ever from that galling servitude 
which all of us are under to drist/y beards! But there is still an- 
other incontestable evidence of the existence of fairy tradesmen. 
The truth is, as mentioned by our author, that the workmen of the 
great Michael Scott were all fairies; and it is only in that way that 
it could be accounted for, that some stupendous bridges in the 
north country were built by him in the course of a single night. 
These naturally gave the reputation to Michael of being uncanny, 
and it was much dreaded that in his death his fate would be mourn- 
ful. Michael, who was a good political economist, however, knew, 
that, as a capitalist, he was entitled to go to the best market, both 
for materials and labour; and he was thus excusable for hiring 
fairies, if they were good workmen. ‘To relieve the minds of his 
kind well-wishers, and preserve a good fame when dead, he fell 
on the following interesting device, which, with the result, as they 
regard so great a man, we give in the author’s own words. 


« When IT am just de ad,” said he, “open my breast, and extract my heart. Carry 
it to some place where the public may see the result. You will then transfix it 
upon a long pole, and if Satan will have my soul, he will come in the likeness of 
a black raven, and carry it off; and if my soul will be saved, it will be carried off 
by a white dove.” His friends faithfully obeyed his instructions. Having exhibited 
his heart in the manner directed, a large black raven was observed to come from 
the east with great fleetness; while a white dove came from the west with equal 
velocity. The raven made a furious dash at the heart, missing which, it was unable 
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to curb its force, till it was considerably past it: and the dove, reaching the spot 
at the same time, carried off the heart amidst the cheers and ejaculations of the 
spectators,” 


Our readers know how customary it was for fairies to steal 
healthy children, and substitute ill-thriven wretches in their place; 
but not content with doing so, they occasionally took away even 
grown-up persons, of an instance of which our author gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account: 


* There was once a courageous clever man, of the name of John Roy, who lived 
in Glenbrown, in the parish of Abernethy. One night, as John Roy was out tra- 
versing the hills for his cattle, he happened to fall in with a fairy banditti, whose 
manner of travelling indicated that they carried along with them some booty. Re- 
collecting an old, and, it seems, a faithful saying, that the fainies are obliged to ex- 
change any booty they may possess for any return, however unequal in value, on 
being challenged to that effect, John Roy took off his bonnet, and threw it towards 
them, demanding «a fair exchange in the emphatic Gaelic phrase, Sluis sho slumus 
sheen.” It was, no doubt, an unprofitable barter for the fairies. They, however, 
it would appear, had no other alternative, but to comply with John Roy’s demand; 
and in room of the bonnet, they abandoned the burden, which turned out to be 
nothing more nor less than a fine fresh lady, who, from her dress and language ap- 
peared to be a Sasonach. With gieat bumanity, John Roy conducted the unfortu- 
nate lady to his house. where she was treated with the utmost tenderness for seve- 
ral years; and the endearing attentions paid to her by John and his family, won so 
much her affections, as to render her soon happy in her lot. Her habits became 
gradually assimilated to those of her new socizty, and the Saxon lady was no longer 
viewed in any other character than as a member of John Roy’s family. 

“It happened, however, in the course of time, that the new king found it neceés- 
sary to make the great roads through those countries by means of soldiers, for the 
purpose of letting coaches and carriages pass to the northern cities; and those 
soldiers had officers and commanders in the same way as our fighting army have 
now. Those soldiers were never great favourites in these countries, particularly 
during the time that our own kings were alive; and, consequently, it was no easy 
matter for them, either officers or men, to procure for themselves comfortable 
quarters. But John Roy forgot the national animosity of his countrymen to the 
Cottan Darg, when the latter appealed to his generosity as an individual; and he, 
accordingly, did not hesitate to offer an asylum under his roof to a Saxon captain 
and his son, who commanded a party employed in his immediate neighbourhood. 
His offer was thankfully accepted of, and while the strangers were highly delight- 
ed at the cleanliness and economy of the house and family of their host, the latter 
Was quite satisfied with the frankness and urbanity of manners displayed by his 
guests. One thing, however, caused some feelings of uneasiness to John Roy, and 
that was the exteme curiosity manifested by them, whenever they were in the 
company or presence of his English foundling, on whom their eyes were continu- 
ally rivetted, as if she were a ghost or a fairy. On one occasion, it happened that 
the captain’s son lapsed into a state of the profoundest meditation, gazing upon this 
lady with silent emotion. ‘ My son,’ says the captain, his father, ‘tell me what is 
the cause of your deep meditation ?’—* Father,’ replies the sweet youth, ‘1 think 
on the days that are gone; and of my dearest mother, who is now no more. I 
have been led into those reflections by the appearance of that lady who is now be- 
fore me. Oh, father! does she not strikingly resemble the late partner of your 
heart; she for whom you so often mourn in secret ?—‘ Indeed, my son,’ replied 
the father, ‘the resemblance has frequently recurred to me too forcibly. Never 
were twin sisters more like; and, were not the thing impossible, | should even 
say she was my dearest departed wife ;;—pronouncing her name as he spoke, and 
also the names of characters nearly connected to both parties. Attracted by the 
mention of her real name, which she had not heard repeated for a number of years 
before, and attracted still more by the nature of their conversation, the lady, on 
strict examination of the appearance of the strangers, instantly recognised her ten- 





* Mine is yours, and yours is mine. 
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der husband and darling son. Natural instinct could be no longer restrained. She 
threw herself upon her husband’s bosom; and Ossian, the son of Fingal, could not 
describe in adequate terms the transports of joy that prevailed at the meeting. 
Suffice it to say, that the Saxon lady was again restored to her affectionate hus 
band, pure and unblemished as when he lost her, and John Roy gratified by th: 
only reward he would accept of—the pleasure of doing good. 

“ From the sequel of the story, it appears that some of the hordes of fairies, in- 
habiting the “ Shian of Coir-laggack,” found it convenient, for purposes which may 
be cnaily guessed at, to take a trip to the south of England, and made no scruple 
to kidnap this lady in the absence of her husband, and on the occasion of her ac- 
couchement. A stock was, of course, deposited in her stead—which, of course, 
died in a few days after—and which of course, was interred in the full persuasion 
of its being the lady in question, with all the splendour which her merits deserved. 
Thus would the perfidious fairies have enjoyed the fruits of their cunning, without 
even a suspicion of their knavery, were it not for the ‘cleverness and generosity 


of John Roy, who ogee lived in Glenbrown.’ ” 


The Brown1e has been generally considered large and lubberly, 
like Shakspeare’s Caliban; but the Highland Brownie, our author 
tells us, was a handsome fellow, and was so called from his being 
of a brown complexion. They were extremely useful and faithful 
attendants on several Highland families, as long as the successors 
of their estates were lineal. They took a kindly interest in all 
their concerns; and neighbours remarked, that wherever a brownie 
was, the affairs of the family went on well, according to the fre- 
quency of his visits. Our author alludes to the two well-known 
Brownies of Tullochgorum. The affectionate guardianship of the 
female one, called Maggy, is well known over the Highlands; and 
a friend of ours has mentioned to us, that an acquaintance of his 
having, on a time, gone to wait on the laird, previous to his setting 
out for Germany, and having mentioned to him, in a field where 
he met him, that, in the house, he had just seen, in the cradle, his 
young child, with a girl in a yellow petticoat sitting by it, “ Oh!’ 
said the laird, with pleasure, “ I am glad to hear it, “ for that girl 
must have been our Maggy.” 

The Warer-Ketpies were spirits inhabiting lakes, like the 
water-cows, mentioned in notes to the first work of the Ettrick 
Shepherd; and the object of both sets of them was to beguile un- 
thinking mortals, and carry them into their watery dwellings, where 
they devoured them. 

The “ moss-traversing SpunkiEs” were, no doubt, spirits, but 
their bodies were the ignis fatuus, frequently misleading strangers 
by its sparkling light. 

But it was no wonder that that being had power in the High- 
lands of Scotland, for our learned friends will remember its having 
been sent, by the gods, to glow among the hair of Servius Tullius,* 
to give promise of his future greatness as sovereign of Rome: and 
a similar omen, in an earlier age, occurring, with regard to the 
young Tulus, during that terrible night, to which we have so often 
alluded, when Troy was in flames, was the sign of the will of hea- 

ven that old Anchises should no longer object to setting out on that 


* Livy, 
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great expedition, which was to lead to future empire, the patriotic 
Trojans escaping with their country’s gods. 


Cum subitum dictuque oritur mirabile monstrum. 
Namque manus inter mastorumque ora parentum, 
Ecce levis summo de vertice visus Tuli 

F'undere Lumen apex, tactuque innoxia molli 
Lambere famma comas, et circum tempora pasci.* 


We have now reached the last great division of our subject, 
namely, WitcucraFT; a matter of not a little interest, and de- 
serving more ample inquiry than we can spare for it here. Witches 
were but few among the ancients, and we can scarcely remember 
any others than Hecate and Horace’s Canidia, who seems, accord- 
ing to him, to have had, however, not a little power. 


Refixa carlo devocare sidera.f 


The reason of this lesser prevalence in ancient than in modern 
times, was—what we alluded to before—the want of a right devil; 
for our modern witches are mere deputies of Satan, employed in 
his increasing business. Why old women have been generally 
pitched on as his coadjutors does not seem clear, but there is little 
doubt of the fact. Have we not the strong testimony of Tam o’ 
Shanter in Burns? and was not the sad adventure of the husband 
of the Witch of Fife, told us by Hogg, important and convincing? 
But if poets are not competent authorities, may we not refer to far 
graver writers? Sir George Mackenzie, (known to our countrymen 
by the name of the Bluidie M‘Kenzie,) who was his Majesty’s 
Advocate, and had the best opportunity of knowing about it, in his 
treatise on Criminal Law, actually describes the Devil’s nip on old 
women, which was a pinch that he generally gave to witches, 
leaving a discoloured spot, to show them to be his own, like the 
farmer’s buist, or mark, on a flock of sheep. But, besides, did 
not even our erudite King James VI. believe in old wives being 
witches? And does not Lord Fountainhall, in his account of his 
times, record an instance of various women having been brought to 
Edinburgh prison, for having actually danced with the devil on 
Heriot Moor, when it was established, that a deposed member of 
Crichton, by his direction, walked behind them with a long whip, 
the frequent smacks of which accelerated the vivacity of the reel ? 
But, moreover, do not the records of our Justiciary Court (the au 
thenticity of which none has doubted) bear testimony of very many 
trials of old women, who actually admitted that they were witches, 
condescending most specially on their communication with Satan ? 
and, what is generally understood as proof positive, they went to 
death confessing it: all this happened not in few, but in hundreds 
of instances. And, farther, and still more materially, have not 
testimonials of witchcraft been held to be found in many texts ot 
scripture? It is true, that Mr. Paterson, a seceding minister af 


* Eneid, Lib, I. 1. 680 t Epod. Lib. V. car, 17 
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Midmar, in the north country, has written a treatise against the 
ordinary interpretation of such texts, in which he shows, that the 
Bible was translated in times when witchcraft was generally be- 
lieved, which makes our copies have the appearance of supporting 
it. With some ingenuity, he has also succeeded in showing that 
nothing more was meant than a species of ventriloquism, when the 
Bible speaks of familiar spirits, “which peep and mutter with 
sounds coming out of the ground, and talk as whispering out of the 
dust:’’ but all that author’s well-meant and zealous attempts to day 
the Witch of Endor have been wholly vain; and not one word 
which he has written has, in the smallest degree, injured the au- 
thority of the passages regarding her, which, in all ages of the 
church, have been quoted in support of witchcraft. We may be 
told that witches have been “ put down’’ by act of parliament, 
and that the legislature drove them away by its enactments: but 
all this is nothing to the purpose: kings, lords, and commons, have 
no command over the powers of the air; and our serious readers 
may rest satisfied, that the “sway of the Evil One is as great 
still as it ever was; that he still meets as often as ever with his 
chosen friends the witches, and that they still ride with him 
through the air on broomsticks, as much as they ever did.” On 
the truth of those positions we peril our literary reputation, and 
will ever support them to the utmost, let sceptics say what they 
will! 

Having thus defended witches from the attacks of infidelity, we 
shall conclude what we have to say on the subject, by some allu 
sions to our author’s account of them. It seems to be agreed, on 
all hands, that witches have the complete power of transformation. 
The shape of hares is often taken, the more unobservedly to be- 
witch the fields and their produce. ‘To impede the plough, a stub- 
born witch will often lay herself before the ploughshare, in the 
semblance of a large stone, which the ploughman, if he does his 
duty, generally breaks in pieces out of despite of her. For more 
domestic purposes, the form of a cat is often resorted to by witches; 
and the carlines, in such disguise, find much facility in running 
out and in to one another, unobserved, and meeting their master 
the devil. There are many well-established instances of their mis- 
deeds in such form, and the following is one of them:—A Laird 
of Rosay returning from a hunting-match in the Isle of Lewes, 
with his followers, was overtaken by a sea-storm. The chief had 
himself taken the helm, and was keeping the vessel steadily in her 
course towards a lofty point in Skye, 

“ When, lo! (says our author) to their great astonishment, a large cat was seen 
to climb the rigging. This cat was soon followed by another of equal size, and the 
last by a successor, until at length the shrouds, masts, and the whole tackle, were 
actually covered with them. Nor did the sight of all those cats, although he knew 
well enough their real character, intimidate the resolute Razay, until a large black 
cat, larger than any of the rest, appeared on the mast-head, as commander-in-chiet 
of the whole legion. Razay, on observing him, instantly foresaw the result; he, 
however, determined to sell his life as dearly as possible, and immediately com- 

manded an attack upon the cats—but, alas! it soon proved abortive. With a 
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wmultaneous effort, the cats overturned the vessel on her leeward wale, and every 
soul on board were precipitated into a watery grave.” 

This aneedote relates to the witches prevailing. We shall give 
another, which is just as true, where the hags were overcome 
through the fidelity of a wife, and the sly dexterity of her husband. 
The wife had appeared to consent to become a witch, and she was 
to be initiated on a pool in the Avon, where the Ladies of the 
Broom Sticks were assembled for the purpose. The wife having 
concerted with her husband, he took her dress, and acted her part. 


“On his resorting to the pool’s side, (says our author,) he saw abundance of 
Hags steering themselves to and fro in their riddles, by means of their oars, the 
brooms, hallooing and skirling worse than the bogles, and each holding im her left 
hand a torch of fir,—whilst at other times they would swirl themselves into a row, 
and make profound obeisance to a large black ugly tyke, perched on a lofty rock, 
who was, no doubt, the ‘ Muckle Thief’ himself, and who was pleased to acknow- 
ledge most graciously those expressions of their loyalty and devotion, by bowing, 
grinning, and clapping his paws. Having administered to the bride (for so the 
noviciate witch was called) some preliminary instructions, the impatient wives de- 
sired him to remain by the peol’s side, until they should commune with his Sa- 
tanic Highness on the subject of her inauguration, directing her, as they proceeded 
on their voyage across the pool, to speed them in their master’s name. To this 
order the éride was resolved to pay particular attention. As soon as they were 
embarked in their riddles, however, and had wriggled themselves, by means of 
their brooms, into a proper depth of water, ‘ Go,’ says he, ‘in the name of the Best.’ 
A horrid yell from the witches announced their instant fate,—the magic spell was 
now dissolved—crash went the riddles, and down sank the witches, never more to 
rise, amidst the shrieks and lamentations of the Old Thief, and all his infernal crew, 

. whose combined power and policy could not save them from a watery end.” 


But there is one noted witch slightly mentioned by our author, 
of whom we should like to hear a good deal more. (See page 198.) 
We allude to the Goodwife of Laggan: now, she mast have been 
a neighbour, and perhaps an acquaintance of Mrs. Grant of Laggan, 
through whose instructive and interesting work on this curious 
subject we have searched in vain for information about her. We 
trust that that intelligent lady will take the hint, and supply the 
defect in the next edition, by a copious account of her. 

The treatise before us, though not remarkable for any particular 
merit, yet deserves some praise. The reader will remember, that 
the Spectator remarks, that we are often desirous “to know even 
the personal appearance of an author who instructs us.’’ The same 
observation is applicable to professions; we wish to know the lines 
of life of those whose works we read with pleasure. We felt that 
anxiety here; but, as the Covenanter said of the Episcopalian, 
*‘ Busk ye as ye like, I see the horns of the mitre,’’ so our author 
has not been able to conceal his being a limb of the law. Various 
allusions in his book show this. Thus. there is one to an infeftment 
at page 54, and one to the style of an indenture at page 170; but, 
above all, his well-founded suggestion, at page 168, of a “claim of 
relief,” against Auld Nick, for the value of a cow, which he had 
given to a poor Highlander for his soul, and which had been evict- 
ed from him as stolen goods. We therefore say we have no doubt 
that this author is in truth a writer. But with this discovery, 
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let him not be afraid of the present critic, who is himself of the 
ordinary trade,* as well as he; and in a paper so much connected 
with Scotland as this is, we may say that “ae corby is loth to 
pike out another’s e’e.’’ After all, however, he does not require 
to shelter himself under such a plea of mercy, for he has really 
produced a very distinct memorial on his case; and, what is but 
rare in such productions, it is a very amusing one. It is a good 
specimen of his arrangement and talent for neat composition, and 
a swatch which we trust may produce him many good orders, 
where the proceeds will be less shadowy and more substantial than 
Ghaists and Goblins. 

In his next edition, he must really give us some account, and a 
few well-authenticated instances of Second Sight, which has been 
improperly overlooked by him; for what Dr. Johnson believed 
must not be slighted. 

We recommend to him the perusal of Collins’ Ode to Dr. Carlyle, 
and the late lamented Lord Kennedder’s addition to it, on High- 
land Superstitions. The last of them particularly abounds with in- 
formation; as for the first, it is much more poetical than perspicu- 
ous, and has added nothing, which we can discover at least, to the 
knowledge previously possessed on its subject. We advise our 
author to pursue his research, and shall be happy to see him again 
before us. Next jaunt he takes to his mountain clients, we trust 
he will find leisure to do so; and that from their proofs and pro- 


tests, deeds and declarations, tacks, tailzies, and testaments, he 
may spare a little time for their Feys and their Fairies, their 
Witehes and their Warlocks. 








sMiscelianp. 


The New York newspaper account of the celebration at Flush- 
ing, of the birth-day of Linnzus, is published at full length (the 
Somnambulism and all) in the Monthly Magazine for August, as an 
original article. 


—s 


LADY M. W. MONTAGU. 


On passing through Rotterdam, this lady presented a manuscript 
copy of her Turkish Letters to the Rev. Mr. Snowden, the resi- 
dent English clergyman; whose son, Capt. S. afterwards ascended 
in a balloon with Sheldon. A few years after, an English adven- 
turer borrowed them for a day; and, by the aid of five or six ama- 
nuenses, copied the whole; and then, to teaze the minister Lord 


* In Ancient Greece, each district had a separate dialect. So it is also in Scot- 
land; and the same word in different quarters has different significations. At 
Paisley, by the term Ordinary Trade is meant a Weaver; at Edinburgh, the same 
expression means either a Vriter or an Advecat 
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Bute, the writer’s son-in-law, the whole were published, but with 
initials; and no work ever had an equal run. 

Philip Thicknesse happened by some means to get possessed of 
other Letters, and, thinking to bargain with the minister, opened 
a negotiation; but, trusting Lord B. with a personal inspection, 
some powerful footmen turned him into the street. He challenged 
Lord 1. and published an appeal; but was contemned or laughed at. 

Forty years after, Sir Richard Phillips seeing some Letters of 
Addison, Pope, and others, lying in the window of a cheesemon- 
ger, bought them for a few pence; and, on inquiring their source, 
he found that two or three sacks-full had been bought at the office 
of a deceased attorney, but that some had been recovered by one 
of his clerks, a Mr. Silverlock, in Serjeant’s Inn. The rest had 
been dispersed in wrapping up small quantities of butter and 
cheese! Sir Richard now hastened to Silverlock, who related 
that his employer had been solicitor to Mr. Wortley, Lady Mary’s 
husband; and that, owing to young Montagu residing in Turkey, 
the family-papers had never been claimed; that he and his fellow 
clerks had filled the sacks from the dusty shelves, and sent them 
to the next cheesemonger; but that a few accidentally remained: on 
one of which seeing the name of Addison, he found that the others 
consisted of letters of Lady Mary, Mr. W., Lord Bute, Addison, 
Pope, &c. Shocked at what he had done, he endeavoured to re- 
cover the whole; but the greater part had been used, and others 
had been so mixed with various papers, that he abandoned the 
search, though the recent discovery proved that he had been too 
precipitate. Sir Richard now negotiated with Silverlock, who 
modestly demanded a guinea a letter, for about 260 letters, and va- 
rious papers. He, however, offered him 200 guineas; which the 
lawyer accepting, Sir Richard instantly transferred the whole to a 
hackney-coach, and proceeded to the house of the Marquis of 
Bute, grandson of Lady Mary ; and, unawed by the reputed pride 
of that nobleman, and by the fate of Thicknesse, obtained an inter- 
view. On his way he had picked out five or six very peculiar 
letters, and other family documents; on presenting which as a gift, 
he was treated with great urbanity. A second interview com- 
pleted an arrangement, by which the marquis agreed to combine 
his stock of similar papers with that of Sir Richard, and then give 
the whole to the world, as the complete works of his illustrious 
grandmother, under the directions of an editor to be named by 
the marquis, and paid by the publisher. The editor did his duty 
poorly ; but we were thus indebted for the recovery and publica- 
tion of one of the most pleasing classics in our language,—the 
** Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.” 

| Monthly Mag. 
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JOHN WILKES. 
The late John Wilkes was really a wag, and so intolerably sar- 
castic, that it is a wonder how he could keep so long on good 
Vor. III. No. 16.—Museum. 3C 
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terms with his friends. In this respect he was very justly com 
pared with Dr. Johnson; although the latter was called the Caliban 
of literature, and the former a fine gentleman when in gentleman’s 
company; for it was chiefly at the citizens’ expense that he in 
dulged in the satire of his wit. When confined in the King’s 
Bench, he was waited upon by a deputation from some ward in the 
city, when the office of alderman was vacant. As there had already 
been great fermentation on his account, and much more apprehend- 

ed, they who were deputed undertook to remonstrate with Wilkes 
on the d: anger to the public peace which would result from his of- 
fering himself as a candidate on the present occasion, and express- 
ed the hope that he would at least wait till some more suitable op- 
portunity presented itself. But they mistook their man: this was 
with him an additional motive for persevering in his first inten- 
tions. After much useless conversation, one of the deputies a‘ 
length exclaimed, “‘ Well, Mr. Wilkes, if you are thus determined, 
we must take the sense of the ward.”” “ With all my heart (1 
plied Mr. Wilkes); I will take the non-sense, and beat you ten tu 
one.”’ 

Upon another occasion, Wilkes attended a city dinner, not long 
after his promotion to city honours. Among the guests was 4 
noisy vulgar deputy, a great glutton, who, on his entering the 
dining-room, always with great deliberation took off his wig, sus- 
pended it on a pin, and with due solemnity put on a white cotton 


night-cap. Wilkes, who certainly had pretensions to be considei 
ed a high-bred man, and never accustomed to similar exhibitions, 
could not take his eyes from so strange and novel a picture. A! 
length the deputy, with unblushing familiarity, walked up to 
Wilkes, and asked him whether he did not think that his night 
eap became him? ‘Qh yes, sir, (replied Wilkes,) but it would 
look much better if it were pu//ed quite over your face.” {Lbid 


WILLIAM COOMEE, ESQ. 


This gentleman, long known to the literary world, died lately 
at his apartments, Lambeth-road, in the eighty-second year of his 
age. He originally excited great attention in the fashionable world 
by a poem entitled The Diaboliad, the hero of which was generally 
understood to be a nobleman lately deceased. The Tour of Doctor 
Syntax in search of the Picturesque, The English Dance of Death 
and The Dance of Life, The History of Johnny Que Genus, Th 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax, (all illustrated from the 
designs of Mr. Rowlandson,) were among his latest and most popu- 
lar productions. He was also the author of the Devil upon Two 
Sticks in England, and of several political pamphlets, which made 
a considerable impression on the public, among which were The 
Royal interview, A Letter from a Country Gentleman to his Friend 
in Town, A Word in Season, and 1 many others. He also wrote 
those letters which appeared under the title of Letters of the late 
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Lord Lyttleton. Mr. Coombe began life under the most fayour- 
ble auspices. He was educated at Eton and Oxford. He pos- 
sessed great talents, and a very fine person, as well as a good for- 
tune, Which, unhappily, he soon dissipated among the high con- 
nexions to which his talents and attainments introduced him, and 
he subsequently passed through many vicissitudes of life, which at 
length compelled him to resort to literature for support. 


EDINBURGH, 

Some time since, an action was brought in the Court of Session 
by Fox Maule, esq. against his father, the Hon. W. Maule, oi 
Panmure, for an addition to the annual income allowed him by his 
said father, which was only £100 per annum. Upon advising tlie 
pleadings in this case, the lords ordered the case for the pursue: 
and defender to be stated in memorials for each party, and to be 
boxed in April last. This was done accordingly: and on Wednes 
day the cause came in the ordinary course of the rolls to be advised, 
when the judges severally delivered their opinions, and pronounced 
an unanimous judgment, finding that the present sum of £100 per 
annum, allowed by the honourable defender, was inadequate for 
the support of his son in that rank to which his birth and prospects 
entitled him; and the court ordained the honourable defender to 
give in acondescendence of the amount of his income, that a suitable 
aliment may be awarded to the pursuer. Last week, the honour- 
able defender gave in his condescendence, in terms of their Lordship’s 
order; and on Wednesday the 9th instant, the judges finally de- 
cided this cause, by awarding to the pursuer an aliment of £800 
per annum. 





Literary and SHAcientific Zuceiligence. 


the topic that seems from our last Magazines to have excited the most general 
interest in London, is the Rev. Edward Irving. We have selected from the Liberal 
in animated description of his appearance and effect, and from the London Maga- 
ne some account of a published volume of Sermons. He is alluded to in most of 
the other Magazines, in a manner that shows how greatly he attracts the public 
ittention. 
Dr. Jones’s long expected Greek and Engiish Lexicon has at last appeared in a 
vell printed octavo volume of about 900 pages, in double columns. 
The Author of “ Annals of the Parish,” “ Ringan Gilhaize,” &c. announces “ The 
Spaewife.” 
Dr. Hibbert announces Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions; or, an At- 
tempt to trace such Illusions to their Physical Causes. 
Mr. Plumbe has in the press, A Treatise on the Diseases of the Skin, intended 
io comprise the substance of the Essay for which the College of Surgeons have 
° ; . ° ? ° . ° ° » 2. 
awarded to him the Jacksonian prize, a reprint of his “Essay on Ringworm,” &c. 
und copious notices of such improvements as liave been made jn the pathology and 
treatment of Cutaneous Diseases generally, since the publication of Bateman’s 
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Quarterly Review, No. 56.—In a paper of Blackwood’s Magazine, the first article. 
on Lacretelle’s History of the Constitutional Assembly, and the ninth and tenth, 
on Madame Campan, &c. are attributed to Mr. Croker. The article on Captain 
Franklin’s Journey is said to be by Mr. Barrow. The account of the Theophilan 
thropists of France is by Mr. Southey. 


Travels through Part of the United States and Canada, in 1818 and 1819, by 
John Morison Duncan, illustrated by Geographical Cuts on Wood, will appear in 
September. 

A translation of Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister” is printing. 

The great work called Vature Displayed, the richest in embellishments which 
ever appeared in England, and made so to render the study of nature popular, will 
positively appear in a few days. 

In like manner a very useful and important volume of 5000 Receipts, delayed 
with a view to its perfection, will be ready on or before the 11th August. 

A Fourth Series of Sermons, in manuscript characters, on Characters from Scrip 
ture, for the use of the younger clergy and candidates for holy orders, will be spee 
dily published, by the Rev. R. Warner. 

A translation of “ Les Hermites en Prison,” the last and perhaps the most inte- 
resting of all the Essays of M. Jouy, will be published in the course of a few days 
This work was written in the prison of St. Pélagie, where the author was recently 
confined for a political libel. 

The seventh edition of Mr. Fairman’s Account of the Public Funds, with cons 
derable additions, is in the press. ‘The work has been completely remodelled, the 
accounts of the different stocks revised, corrected, and brought down to the pre 
sent time, and a variety of interesting and valuable information added; the whole 
calculated to furnish a complete Manual of the Finances of Great Britain. 


A new edition will shortly appear of the Life of Dr. James Beattie, by Sir Wil 
liam Forbes, in two volumes, 8vo. 

Dr. George Miller is about to publish Lectures on the Philosophy of History, 
Vols, V. and VI. bringing down the history of this country to the revolution. 


W. T. Brande, Esq. is preparing a Manual of Pharmacy, in 8vo. 

The Rev. Henry Belfrage is printing a Monitor to Families, or Discourses on 
some of the Duties and Scenes of Domestic Life. 

Mrs. Oom is engaged on a Classical Assistant to the Study of Homer and Virgil! 
in the translations of Pope and Dryden. 

A work called Anacharsis in Scotland, being a view of the state of the country, 
with descriptions of the most celebrated scenes and subjects of local and historical 
interests, will soon appear. 

Dr. Robert Jackson is preparing an Outline of Hints for the Political Organiza 
tion and Moral Training of the Human Race. 

T. Waterhouse Kay, Esq. is engaged upon an English Translation of the Anglo 
Saxon Laws. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. and of the Regency, extracted from thc 
German correspondence of Madame Elizabeth Charlotte, duchess of Orleans, mo 
ther of the Regent, preceded by a biographical notice of this Princess, and with 
notes, will soon appear. 

A second volume of Mr. M‘Diarmid’s Scrap Book will soon appear. 

A new edition is printing of the works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. with a critica! 
dissertation on the tales of the author. 

Mr. M‘Diarmid announces new translations of Paul and Virginia, and of Eliza 
beth, from the French of Madame Cottin 


The power of steam is now rendered subservient to the breaking of stones for 
the construction of roads. A machine has been invented, consisting of two fluted 
rollers, placed side by side, about an inch apart, and turning different ways. The 
stones are put in a kind of hopper above, and pushed down with a rake, which af- 
ford a regular supply to the rollers. The machine is worked by one of Kay and 
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Routledge’s rotatory engines, of one-horse power, and will break a ton of hard 
pebbles completely in from six to eight minutes. A machine has been also invent- 
ed for the dressing of woollen cloth, which does as much work in fifty minutes as 
two men could do in two days. 


Mr. J. Beedell, a gentleman residing at Ottery, St. Mary, Devonshire, has written 
with the naked eye the following pieces in a square of 34 inches:—Goldsmith’s 
Traveller, Deserted Village, Essay on Education, Distresses of a Disabled Soldier, 
the Tale Assem, Essay on Justice and Generosity, on the Irresolution of Youth, on 
the Frailty of Man, on Friendship, on the Genius of Love, and the national anthem 
of God save the King, without the slightest abbreviation, the whole comprising up- 
wards of one hundred thousand letters! Within the square Mr. Beedell has de- 
scribed two circles; in the inner one (which is the compass of a sixpence,) Mr. B. 
has delineated the beautiful building of Ottery St. Mary church, the shades and 
lines of which form part of the writing. Mr. Beedell has also written in the circum- 
ference of a pea, the Lord’s Prayer and the Belief, without abbreviation: it is ex- 
quisitely written, and in the centre is formed, by the writing, a dove with an olive- 
branch. 


M. Belzoni, the enterprising traveller, is now on another journey of discovery in 
Africa. A letter from him, dated Fez, May 5, gives an interesting account of the 
progress he has made, and of his future views. He says, “I informed you that I 
had gained permission from his Majesty the Emperor of Morocco to enter his coun- 
try as far as Fez, and that I had great hopes of obtaining his permission to pene- 
trate further south.—I stated also, notwithstanding the great charges upon my 
purse, unsupported as I am, and relying entirely on my own resources, that nothing 
should be left undone before I quitted my attempt. I have now great pleasure in 
acquainting you, my dear friend, of my safe arrival at Fez, after having been de- 
tained at Tangier till a letter had been forwarded from Mr. Douglas, his Britannic 
Majesty’s consul at Tangier, to the minister at Fez, to obtain permission from the 
emperor for me to approach his capital. As soon as a favourable answer was re- 
ceived, we started for this place, and in ten days arrived here in safety with my bet- 
ter half, who, having succeeded in persuading me to take her as far as Tangier, 
has also enforced her influence to proceed to Fez; but this, though much against 
her will, must be her ne plus ultra. Yesterday I had the honour to be presented 
to his Majesty the emperor, and was highly gratified with his reception of me. He 
was acquainted that I had letters of introduction from Mr. Wilmont-Horton, to the 
consul in Tangier, from whom I received the greatest hospitality, and who did all 
in his power to promote my wishes. ‘The fortunate circumstance of my having 
known the prime minister of his Majesty whilst at Cairo, on his return from Mecca 
to this country, is also in my favour: and, though a great deal has been said against 
my project by the commercial party, particularly by the Jews of this country, whe 
monopolize all the traffic of the interior, I obtained his Majesty’s permission to join 
the caravan, which will set out for Timbuctoo within one month. If nothing 
should happen, and if promises are kept, I shall from this place cross the moun- 
tains of Atlas to Taflet, where we shall join other parties from various quarters, and 
from thence, with the help of God, we shall enter the great Sahara to Timbuctoo, 
Should I succeed in my attempt, I shall add another ‘ votive-tablet’ to the Temple 
of Fortune ; and if, on the contrary, my project should fail, one more name will be 
added to the many others which have fallen into the River of Oblivion. Mrs. Bel- 
zoni will remain at Fez till she hears of my departure from Taflet, which place is 
eighteen or twenty days’ journey from hence; and, as soon as that fact is ascer- 
tained, she will return to England.” 


The following is an exact list of the Protestant journals that have been begun, 
or are publishing, in France : 

The Archives of the Faith in the 19th Century, at Lausanne, 1801-2, though ap- 
pearing in Switzerland, were especially intended for the French churches: this 
journal did not survive a year. 

The Archives of Christianity: this journal commenced at Paris in January, 1818, 
and is still continued. 

The Protestant Annals appeared in September, 1819. At the end of six months 
the conductors were invited to submit to the Censorship, by a letter from the Mi- 

uster of the Interior, ‘This made them renounce their project 
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Miscellanies of Religion, Morals, and Sacred Criticism, the first number of wich 
bears the date of January, 1820, were originally published, and continue to be s: 
at Nimes, by M. the Pastor Vincent. This work has reached its third year; and, 
like the others here noticed, appears monthly. 


Memoir of John Aikin, M.D. By Lucy Aikin, With a Selection of his Miscella 
neous Pieces, Biographical, Moral, and Critical.— The literary character of th 
late Dr. Aikin has been long known to the public by the various and useful works 
which, during the course of a long and active life, have proceeded from his per 
Few men have made such available and substantial contributions to the general 
store of knowledge ; for in all his employments he appears to have been governed 
by a spirit of utility, which led him, in his literary exertions, to follow those mor 
modest pursuits which are productive rather of general benefit to the community, 
than of personal celebrity to the individual. Real information and positive instruc- 
tion are conveyed in all his writings, which at the same time are rendered agreeab|« 
by the correct taste which often illustrates and adorns them. As a literary man 
the public have long since formed and pronounced their opinion upon his merits, 
but the excellence of his personal character was known only to the circle of his 
friends. We rejoice, therefore, at the publication of the present memoir, which 
displays, in a modest and pleasing manner, the many valuable qualities which th 
subject of it poss¢ ssed, and which cannot fail to raise his character as an individual 
to the same honourable station which he has long occupied as an author.” 


The little work called “ Characteristics,” from which were some extracts in ou: 
last Number, “has been currently attributed,” says the New Monthly Magazine, 
“to the pen of Mr. Hazlitt, and indeed it required a very small share of discrimi 
nation to arrive at that fact. Its paradoxical positions, its splenetic temper, its dis 
play of keen observation, and the brisk and lively turns of its sentences, all betray 
the hana from which it proceeded. There are few writers of the present day bet 
ter qualified than Mr. Hazlitt to place an aphorism in its strongest point of view, 
and few who will take up so many strong and at the same time so many untenabk 
positions. It is evident that in the present collection the author has often writte: 
from his feelings and not from his judgment; and it is in these cases that we are in 
clined to doubt the correctness of his speculations, Who will believe Mr. H. wher 
he tells us that, ‘ The public have neither shame nor gratitude,’ and that ‘ Persona! 
pretensions alone ensure female regard?’ It is surprising that any one should 
make so extraordinary an assertion as the latter in the face of so many instances te 
the contrary. How indignant must the shade of John Wilkes be at this most un 
just insinuation! The ladies in general have little cause to feel grateful for the 
notice which is taken of them, and will certainly appeal against the correctness of 
some of these characteristics. ‘Women,’ says Mr. H., ‘when left to themselves, 
talk chiefly about their dress; they think more about their lovers than they talk 
about them.’ The following aphorisms are taken at random : 

“*It isa fine remark of Rousseau’s, that the best of us differ from others ir 
fewer particulars than we agree with them in, The difference between a tall and a 
short man is only a few inches, whereas they are both several feet high. So a wis 
or learned man knows many things, of which the vulgar are ignorant; but there is 
a still greater number of things, the knowledge of which they share in commor 
with them.’ 

“*T am always afraid of a fool. 
well,’ ” 
Ellen Gray, or the Dead Maiden’s Curse. A Poem. By the late Dr. Archibald 
Macleod.—* There is both poetry and feeling in this very short, but pleasing publi- 
cation. The style is a successful imitation of Mr. Crabbe’s, who appears by one of 
the notes to be a favourite with the author. The writer of this poem might with 
out hesitation have ventured to prefix his name to it; for that of Dr. Archibald 


One cannot be sure that he is not a knave as 


Macleod is, we apprehend, a mere literary alias.” 


A Journal of a Tour in France, in the Years 1816 and 1817. By Frances Jane 
Carey. 8vo. 14s.—Mrs. Carey is a lively and intelligent traveller, with keen pow 
ers of observation, and a full resolution upon every occasion to judge for herself 
The chief merit of her journal is the accurate details which she gives of the pecu 
liar habits and manners of the people as they present themselves to the eye of an 
English traveller at the present day; and she has more particularly directed he 
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remarks to the appearance and condition of her own sex. The dress of the French 
peasants is described with sufficient minuteness to enable any of her fair readers to 
select a dress for the next fancy-ball to which they may chance to be invited. The 
descriptions of the country are in general spirited and clever, Amongst others, we 
have an account of the present state of the Palace of Plessis les Tours, with which, 
since the publication of Quentin Durward, the public are better acquainted than 
with St. James’s or Windsor Castle. We subjoin the passage— 

“No magnificent public edifices appear to impress the mind with an image of 
ancient grandeur, and yet Tours was the favourite residence of several of the kings 
of France; and the Palace of Plessis les Tours, standing in a low situation, at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile from the town, still remains. But far from filling 
the imagination with ideas of the pomp and circumstance of Courts, this house, 
built with brick, and with small windows, is so very mean and homely in its ap- 
pearance, that one finds some difficulty in believing that it ever could have been 
the abode of royalty. Louis XI. of wicked memory, spent much of his time in it. 
During his last iliness the walls were defended with iron spikes, and only on 
wickct left in the court, to admit those who came to the palace. The single en- 
trance still remains, but the spikes are gone.” 

Some amusing anecdotes are scattered through the volume. t page 50, Mrs. 
Carey relates a curious instance of the gross ignorance of many of the French, with 
regard to our proceedings in England. A respectable-looking man at Le Mons in- 
quired from the travellers whether a civil war did not rage in England, for he un- 
lerstood that the negroes there had taken up arms and were in open rebellion! 

The style in which this volume is written is plain, and what we should call 
downright; with nothing hke circumlocution to annoy the reader, We sometimes 
indeed meet with a sort of masculine jocularity in the narrative. Mrs. C. is, how- 
ever, a most zealous partizan for her sex, as the following ingenious passage will 
prove. 

* The union of the elm and the vine is often quoted as emblematical of the mar- 
riage state, and is commonly brougit forward to exemplify the strength of the one 
party, and the weakness of the other. It might, however, be placed in different 
points of view, and serve to show that the principal use of the one, as well as its 
greatest merit, is the support it affords to its weak but valuable neighbour.”— 
New Monthly Mag. 

The Third and last Volume of Sismondi’s History of the Literature of the South 
of Europe, is in the press: comprising the Spanish and Portuguese Writers. 

A Romance from the pen of the Rev. C. R. Maturin, author of “ Bertram,” is ex- 
pected in the ensuing winter. 

The Third and Fourth Volumes of the Hermit Abroad, by the celebrated Au- 
thor of the “Hermit in London,” &c. are just ready for publication. ‘These Vo- 
umes entirely complete the Author’s Sketches of Society and Manners on the 
Continent. 

A new edition is announced of the Diversions of Purley, by John Horne Tooke, 
4.M. in two volumes, octavo, from the copy corrected and considerably enlarged 

the author, and hitherto in the possession of his executors. 

The Wilderness, or the Youthful Days of Washington, a Tale of the West, by 
solomon Secondsight, will soon appear. 

Shortly will be published, Mammon in London, or the Spy of the Day; a charac- 

ristic and satirical Romance, on the model of Le Diable Boiteux. In 3 vols. 

A Gentleman, well known in the Literary World, is at present occupied in pre- 
paring a History of Modern Italy. This Work, offering a compressed Version of 
M. De Sismondi’s invaluable Histoire des Republiques I[taliennes, and completed 


trom Muratori and other original authorities, is nearly ready for publication in 8vo. 


Italy,—One of the most remarkable literary phenomena of the present times, is 
the great number of new editions of Dante’s works, and of writings of which that 
poet is the subject. Only in the years 1821 and 1822, there have appeared, the 
Divina Commedia, with Lombardi’s Commentary; a Rimario, or Rhyming Dic- 
tionary of Dante; and a Treatise on Homer and Dante: all three published at 
Padua. Mlustrations of the Divina Commedia, by Colelli, at Rome: farther, an 
edition of this work, forming part of the Parnasso Italiano, publishing at Flo- 
rence, which contains Dante, Petrarch, Politian, Ariosto, and Tasso. Lastly, the 
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Atlante Dantesco, by Thomas Flaxman, which contains 120 Copper Plates, adapted 
to all the editions of the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the Paradiso. They begin 
now in Italy to give to the friends of Dante, whose numbers are constantly increas- 
ing, the name of Dantists, as the adherents of Petrarch were, in the 17th century, 
called Petrarchists.—Lond. Mag. 

Germany.—Notwithstanding the great value and importance of the literature of 
Germany, and the justice that is done to the merits of the German literati, by thos 
who are able to appreciate their works, it is certain that the knowledge of German 
literature is very confined in England. Numerous translations have, it is true, been 
made ; but the choice of the translators has not been always so judicious as might 
have been wished, and the execution has been, with a few splendid exceptions, in 
general indifferent; the catalogue of German authors, of whom the English reader 
knows a little, is, in truth, very scanty, and includes but few works besides poems, 
plays, and novels. One cause of this neglect of important works is, undoubtedly, 
the enormous expense of printing in this country, which deters publishers from 
risking their capital. While the Germans publish reprints and translations of the 
best English works at a fourth part of the price that we pay for the originals, we 
cannot afford to do the same with theirs; and even those who understand the 
German language are not able to purchase, as they would gladly do, on account 
of the high prices charged by the London booksellers, which are partly to be as- 
cribed to the heavy duty on importation. Thus the Ergtish public know lite 
more than the works of Gessner, A. Lafontaine, Kotzebue, Klopstock, Goethe, 
Wieland, Schiller, Schlegel, and a few more; and the library of the German stu- 
dent is, in general, confined to a few celebrated names. Hence it happens that 
German works of the greatest merit and importance are neither translated for the 
benefit of those who do not understand the language, nor imported for the use of 
those who do. We have thrown out these remarks, not only from a desire of 
drawing attention to this subject, but also as accounting for the insufficiency of the 
information respecting the progress of German literature, which it is possible to 
obtain here ; though our literary correspondence with that country frequently puts 
us in early possession of intelligence which it might not otherwise be easy, or even 
possible, to procure. The travels of Drs. Spix and Martius, in Brazil, which have 
been so long expected, have not yet been published, and will probably be delayed 
till the Michaelmas Leipsig fair. Some numbers of the Natural History which, as 
in M..Humboldt’s travels, is published apart, have, however, already appeared. 
Raumer’s work on the middle ages is likewise delayed. We do not hear of any 
novels or dramatic works that have attracted much attention. All the novel-read- 
ing world is fully employed with Sir Walter Scott’s, whose works are published in 
Germany in multifarious editions, as well in English as translated. Some other 
English novels, as the Cavalier, the Lollards, and a few others, are likewise es- 
teemed. It must be observed, that these novels, besides their intrinsic merit, are 
peculiarly adapted to please the prevailing taste in Germany, which has for some 
years past, taken a decided turn towards researches into antiquities, especially 
those of Germany. Hence the attempts to revive the old German costume, to ex- 
tirpate from the language every foreign word, especially French, &c.; but though 
this Germanomania has been carried to a laughable excess, it has produced many 
valuable works, and led to very important researches and interesting discoveries. 
We owe to it the formation of a society for the printing of ancient chronicles re- 
lative to the affairs of the middle ages, which being patronized by the Sove- 
reigns, and all the most distinguished characters, will certainly be the means of 
throwing new light on that important period of modern history.—Jéid. 

The York Herald mentions that a considerable quantity of Roman antiquities 
have recently been dug up on the Mount near that city : they consist of urns, coins, 
&e.; and a beautiful tesselated pavement, eight yards by six, has also been disco- 
vered at Aldburgh, near Boroughbridge. 

New Association —There is just formed at Caen a society of mutual reliance, of 
quite anew species. Several anxious husbands have entered into an agreement 
for stricter surveillance over the conduct of their wives. Each of them undertakes 
to watch the conduct of his neighbour’s better half, and then charitably warn the 
other of whatever he may have discovered. Thanks to this system of anticicisbeo- 
ship, the husband will not be the last to be informed of what is his particular con 
cern. 





